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The Saturday Review. 
DOVECOTS. 


IMES must be very bad indeed if a faithful few are not still left 

to keep the sources of society sweet and wholesome. When 
corruption has gone through the whole mass and all classes are bad 
alike, everything comes to an end, and there is a general overthrow of 
national life ; but while some are left pure and unspotted we are not 
quite undone, and we may reasonably hope for better days in the 
future. In the midst of the reign of the girl of the period, with her 
slang and her boldness —of the fashionable woman, with her denial 
of duty and her madness for pleasure — we come every now and then 
upon a group of good girls of the real old English type, the faithful 
few growing up silently among us, but none the less valuable ‘because 
they are silent and make no public display —doves who are content 
with life as they have it in the dovecot, and have no desire to be either 
eagles dwelling on romantic heights, or peacocks displaying their pride 
in sunny courts. We find these faithful few in town and country alike ; 
but they are rifest in the country, where there is less temptation to go 
wrong than there is in the large towns, and where life is more simple 
and the moral tone undeniably higher. The leading feature of these 
girls is their love of home and of their own family, and their power of 
making occupation and happiness out of apparently meagre materials, 
If they are the elders, they find amusement and more in their little 
brothers and sisters, whom they consider immensely funny, and to 
whom they are as much girl-mothers as sisters ; if they are the young- 
ers, they idolize their baby nephews and nieces. For there is always 
a baby going on somewhere about these houses, babies being the great 
excitement of home life, and the antiseptic element which keeps every- 
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thing else pure. They are passionately attached to papa and mamma, 
whom they think the very king and queen of humanity, and whom 
they do not call by even endearing slang names. It has never occurred 
to them to criticize them as ordinary mortals; and as they have 
not been in the way of learning the prevailing accent of disrespect, 
they have not shaken off that almost religious veneration for their par- 
ents which all young people feel naturally, if they have been well 
brought up and are not corrupted. The yoke in most middle-class 
country-houses, is one fitting very loosely round all necks ; and there 
being no power of using greater freedom, if even they had it, the girls 
are not fretted by its pressure, and are content to live under it in peace. 
They adore their elder brothers who are from home just beginning the 
great battle of life for themselves, and confidently believe them to be 
the finest fellows going, and the future great men of the day if only 
they care to put out those splendid talents of theirs, and take the trouble 
of plucking the prizes within their reach. They may have a slight 
reservation, perhaps, in favour of the brothers’ friend, whom they place 
on a pedestal of almost equal height. But they keep their mental 
architecture a profound secret from every one, and do not suffer them- 
selves to let it grow into too solid a structure unless it has some surer 
foundation than their own fancy. For, though doves are loving, they 
are by no means love-sick damsels ; they are too healthy and natural 
and quietly busy for unwholesome dreams. If one of them marries, 
they all unite in loving the man who comes in among them. He is 
adopted as one of themselves, and leaps into a family of idolizing sis- 
ters who pet him as their brother — with just that subtle little differ- 
ence in the petting that it comes from sisters unaccustomed, and so 
has the charm of novelty if not the excitement of naughtiness. But 
this kind of thing is about the most dangerous to a man’s moral nature 
that can befall him. Though pretty to see, and undeniably pleasant 
to experience, and though perfectly innocent in every way, still nothing 
enervates one so much as this idolatrous submission of a large family 
of women. In a widow’s house, where there are many daughters and 
no sons, and where the man who marries one marries the whole family 
and is worshipped accordingly, the danger is of course increased ten- 
fold ; but if there are brothers and a father, the sister’s husband, 
though affectionately cooed over, is not made quite such a fuss with, 
and the association is all the less hurtful in consequence. 

The life of these girls is by no means stupid, though it is quiet and 
without any spasmodic events or cataclysms of fortune in any way. 
They go a great deal among the village poor, and they teach at the 
Sunday-school, and attend the mothers’ meetings and clothing-clubs 
and the like, and learn to get interested in their humbler friends, who, 
after all, are Christian sisters. They read their romances in real life 
instead of in three-volume novels, and study human nature as it is— 
in the rough, certainly, but perhaps in more genuine form than if they 
learnt it only in what is called society. Then they have their pleasures, 
though they are of an unexciting kind and what fast girls would call 
awfully slow. They have their horses and their croquet parties and 
their archery meetings ; they have batches of new music, and a monthly 
box from Mudie’s, and they know the value of both; and they go out 
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to tea sometimes, and sometimes to dinner, in the neighbourhood ; and 
enjoy the rare county balls with a zest unknown to London girls who 
are out every night in the week. They have their village flower-shows, 
which the great families patronize in a free-and-easy kind of way, and 
which give occupation for weeks before and subject for talk for weeks 
after ; their school feasts, where the pet parson of the district comes 
out with his best anecdotes, and makes mild jokes at a long distance 
from Sydney Smith ; their periodical missionary meetings, where they 
have great guns from London, and where they hear unctuous stories 
about the saintliness of converted cannibals, and are required to believe 
in the power of a change of faith to produce an ethnological miracle ; they 
have their friends to stay with them — school-girl friends —with whom 
they exchange deep confidences, and go back over the old days—so 
old to their youth! and their brothers come down in the summer ; and 
their brothers’ friends come with them, and do a little spooning in the 
shrubbery. But there is more spooning done at picnics than anywhere 
else ; and more offers are made there, under the shadow of the old 
ruin, or in the quiet leafy nook by the river side, than at any other 
gathering time of the country. And as we are all to a certain extent 
what we are made, these pleasures being the only ones known to them, 
the doves take to them quite kindly and gratefully, and enjoy them- 
selves in a simplicity of circumstances which would give no pleasure 
at all to girls accustomed to more highly-spiced entertainments. 

Doves know very little of evil. They are not in the way of learning 
it; and they do not care to learn it. The few villagers who are sup- 
posed to lead ill lives are spoken of below the breath, and carefully 
avoided without being critically studied. When the railway is carried 
down past their quiet nest, there is an immense excitement as the 
report goes that a knot of strange men have been seen scattering 
themselves over the fields with their little white flags and theodolites, 
their measuring lines and levels. But when the army of navvies fol- 
lows after, the excitement is changed to consternation, and a general 
sense of evil brooding ruthlessly over them. The clergy of the district 
organize special services, and the scared doves keep religiously away 
from the place where the navvies are hutted. They are little better 
than the savages, the deputation tell them about once or twice a year, 
and create almost as much terror as an encampment of gipsies. They 
represent the lawless forces of the world, and the unknown evil of 
strong men ; and the wildest story about them is not too wild to be 
believed. The railway altogether is a great offence to the neighbour- 
hood, and the line is assumed to destroy the whole scenic beauty of 
the place. There are lamentations over the cockneys it will bring 
down, over the high prices it will create, the immorality it will cause. 
Only the sons who are out in the world, and have learnt how life goes 
on outside the dovecot, advocate keeping pace with the times ; anda 
few of the more strong-minded of the doves listen to them with a timid 
admiration of their breadth and boldness, and think there may be two 
sides to the question after all. When the dashing captain and his fast 
wife suddenly appear in the village — as often happens in these remote 
districts — the doves are in a state of great moral complexity. They 
are scandalized at Mrs. Highflyer’s costume and complexion, and think 
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her manners odd and doubtful ; her slang shocks them ; and when 
they meet her in the lanes, trailing yards of silk behind her in the 
mud, talking so loudly and laughing so shrilly with that horrid-looking 
man in a green cutaway, they feel as fluttered as their namesakes when 
a hawk is hovering over the farmyard. The dashing captain, who 
does not use a prayer-book at church, and who stares at all the girls so 
rudely, and has even been seen to wink at some of the prettier cottage 
girls, and his handsome wife with her equivocal complexion and pro- 
nounced fashions, who makes eyes at the curate, are never heartily 
adopted by the local magnates, though vouched for by some far-away 
backer ; and the doves always fee] them to be strange bodies among 
them, and out of their rightful element somehow. If things go quietly 
without an explosion, well and good ; but if the truth bursts to the sur- 
face in the shape of a London detective, and the Highflyers are found 
to be no better than they should be, the consternation and half-awed 
wonderment at the existence of so much effrontery and villany in their 
atmosphere create an impression which no time effaces. The first 
clash of innocence with evil is an event in the life of the innocent 
which nothing ever destroys. 

The dovecot is rather dull in the winter, and the doves are some- 
what moped ; but even then they have the church to decorate, and the 
sentiment of Christmas to enliven them. The absent ones of the 
family, too, gather round the old hearth while they can; and as the 
great joy of the dovecot lies in the family union that is kept up, and 
in the family love which is so strong, the visits of the absent bring a 
moral summer as warm and cheering as the physical sunshine. But 
they do not all assemble. For many of the doves marry men whose 
work lies abroad ; these quiet country-houses being the favourite mat- 
rimonial hunting-grounds for colonists and Anglo-Indians. So that 
some are always absent, whose healths are drunk in the traditional 
punch, with eyes that grow moist as the names are said. Doves are 
not disinclined to marry men who have to go abroad, for all the pas- 
sionate family love common to them. Travel is a golden dream to 
them in their still homes; but travel properly companioned. For 
even the most adventurous among them are not independent, as we 
mean when we speak of independence in women. ‘They are essen- 
tially home girls, family girls, doves who cannot exist at all without a 
dovecot, however humble. The family is everything to them, and they 
are utterly unfit for the solitude which so many of our self-supporting 
women can accept quite resignedly. Not that they are necessarily 
useless even as breadwinners. They could work if pushed to it ; but it 
must be in a quiet womanly way, with the mother, the sister, the hus- 
band as the helper, with the home as the place of rest and the refuge. 
Their whole lines are laid in love and quietness ; not necessarily in 
inaction, but their wishes and their aims are all centred within the 
home circle. If they marry, they find the love of their husband 
enough for them, and have no desire for other men’s admiration ; their 
babies are all the world to them, and they do not think maternity an 
infliction as so many of the miserably fashionable think it; they like 
the occupation of housekeeping, and feel pride in their fine linen and 
clean service, in their well-ordered table and neatly balanced accounts. 
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They are kind to their servants, who generally come from the old 
home, and whose families they therefore know ; but they keep up a 
certain dignity and tone of superiority towards them in the midst of 
all their kindness, which very few town-bred mistresses can keep to 
town-bred maids. They have always been the aristocracy in their 
native place ; and they carry through life the ineffaceable stamp which 
being “the best” gives. They are essentially mild and gentle women ; 
not queens of society even when they are pretty, because not caring 
for social success, and therefore not laying themselves out for it ; for if 
they please at home that is all they care for, holding love before admi- 
ration, and the esteem of one higher than the praise of many. If a 
fault is to be found with them it is that they have not perhaps quite 
enough “salt” for the general taste, used as it is to such highly-sea- 
soned social food ; but do we really want our women to have so very 
much character? Do not our splendid passionate creatures lead madly 
wretched lives and make miserably uncomfortable homes? and are not 
our glorious heroines better in pictures and in fiction than seated by 
the nursery fire, or checking the baker’s bill? No doubt the quiet 
home-staying doves seem tame enough when we think of the gorgeous 
beings made familiar to us by romance, and history, which is more 
romantic still ; but as our daily lives run chiefly in prose, they are bet- 
ter fitted for things as they are; and to men who want wives and not 
playthings, and who care for the peace of family life and the dignity of 
home, they are beyond price when they can be found and secured. So 
that, on the whole, we can dispense with the splendid creatures of 
character and the magnificent queens of society sooner than with the 
quiet and unobtrusive doves ; and though they do spoil men most mons- 
trously, they know where to draw the line, and while petting their 
own at home — as women should —know how to keep strangers abroad 
at a distance, and to make themselves respected as only modest and 
gentle women are respected by men. 








LITTLE BAREFOOT. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE RIDER OF THE GREY HORSE. 
N the evening of the same day on which John started from 
home, Crow-Zach went to the house of the Rodel farmer, sat 
with him a long time in the little back room, and read to him a letter 
in a low voice. 
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“You must give me a hundred crowns if I accomplish the matter, 
and you must put it in writing,” said Crow-Zach. 

“T think fifty crowns are enough ; it is a good deal of money.” 

“No, not a red heller less than a round hundred, and even then I 
am presenting you with a fair hundred ; but I am willing to do it for 
you and your sister, for I like to do a neighbor a kindness. In En- 
dringen, or at the Seven Farms, I could easily get double the money. 
It cannot be denied that your Rosel is a true farmer’s daughter, but 
she is nothing remarkable: one might inquire the price of such as she 
is by the dozen.” 

“ Be quiet ; I will not permit you to talk so.” 

“Oh yes, I will be quiet, in order not to confuse you at your writing. 
Now, write it down at once.” 

The farmer was obliged to yield to Crow-Zach ; and when he had 
finished writing he said: 

“What do you advise — shall I tell Rosel about it?” 

“ Of course you must ; but she must not let it be known, and no one 
in the neighborhood must know it either ; there must not be even a 
whisper of it, for every one has his enemies — you and your sister too. 
Rely on me. Tell Rosel to dress herself as usual, and to be milking 
the cows when he comes. I will leave him with you: you have seen 
what the farmer of Landfried writes, that he has a head of his own and 
would be off in an instant if he observed that there was any design 
upon him. But you must send over quickly, this very evening, to 
Lauterbach, and have your brother-in-law’s grey horse sent over, and 
I will then send the suitor over as a purchaser for the horse. But be 
careful not to let anything be observed.” 

Crow-Zach went away, and the farmer called his sister and his wife 
into the little back room, and informed them, with injunctions of 
secrecy, that a suitor for Rosel would come to-morrow, and that he 
was a very prince, owning a farm that could not be matched: in a 
word, John, the son of the Landfried farmer. He then gave them the 
other directions which Crow-Zach had spoken of, and again enjoined 
the strictest secrecy. 

But after supper Rosel could not resist asking Little Barefoot 
whether if she were married she would not go with her as her maid ; 
that she would pay her double the wages she was now getting, and that 
then she would not be obliged to go across the Rhine into a factory. 
Little Barefoot gave her an evasive answer, for she was not disposed 
to go with Rosel, and knew that she had other motives in making her 
the proposition: she wished first to triumph in the announcement that 
she was about to get a husband, and such a grand one too, and then 
to make Little Barefoot keep the house in order, about which she had 
never troubled herself at all. This, Little Barefoot would have wil- 
lingly done for her kind mistress, but not for Rosel ; and she intended 
when she left her present mistress not to enter service again, for she 
preferred to be with her brother, even if it were in a factory. 

And afterwards, too, when Little Barefoot was going to bed, her 
mistress called her and confided the secret to her, adding: “ You have 
always been very patient with Rosel, but now be doubly careful while 
the suitor is here that no quarrels occur.” 
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“Yes ; but I think it is wrong that she now intends milking the cow 
for the first time: that amounts to deceiving the young man, for you 
know that she cannot milk at all.” 

“You and I cannot change the world,” her mistress answered. “I 
think you have plenty to do to look out for yourself: let others do as 
they like.” 

Little Barefoot lay down with the sad reflection that men have very 
little hesitation in deceiving each other. She did not indeed know 
who was to be deceived, but she had a deep compassion for the poor 
young man, and felt sad when she thought of him ; but who knows, 
Rosel may be as much deceived by him as he by her. 

Early in the morning, as Little Barefoot was looking out of the win- 
dow, she started suddenly back, as if she had been struck. ‘“CGood- 
ness! what was that?” She hastily rubbed her eyes and opened them 
again, asking herself if she were still dreaming. “That is certainly the 
rider of the grey horse who was at the Endringen wedding: he is 
coming to the village for you. But no, he knows nothing ; but he shall 
know. No, no,— what are you thinking about? He is coming nearer, 
still nearer, but does not look up...” A double-blossomed pink 
falls from her hand ; it strikes the portmanteau on his horse, but he 
does not see it, and it falls upon the road. Little Barefoot hurried 
down to recover the treacherous flower ; and now the fearful thought 
occurred to her that he must be Rosel’s suitor, the one she had spoken 
of last night. She had not named him, but it must be he, and no other, 
whom they intended to deceive. She knelt down in the barn, upon the 
green clover gathered for the cow, and fervently prayed to God that 
He would save him from getting Rosel. That he should become her 
own she did not dare yield to the thought, nor yet drive it away. 

She was scarcely through her milking when she was off to Black 
Marann’s, to ask her what she should do. Black Marann lay very 
sick now ; she had almost become deaf, and could hardly understand 
a connected sentence, and Little Barefoot was afraid to cry out the 
secret which had been half intrusted to her and which she had half 
discovered herself, loud enough for Black Marann to understand it. 
The people in the street might hear it. Without having gained any- 
thing, she returned home again. 

Little Barefoot was obliged to be in the field the whole day attending 
to the sowing of turnip-seed. She loitered at every step, and wished 
to return and tell the stranger everything ; but the duties of her posi- 
tion kept her at her appointed work. Then she thought, if he is so 
simple and thoughtless as to carelessly run into the net, he ought 
not to be helped, but rather deserves it; and she comforted herself 
with the idea that being engaged was not being married, after all. 
But ske was very restless throughout the day, and when having returned 
in the evening, she milked the cows while Rosel sat with a full pail 
near one that had been milked and sang loudly, she heard the stranger 
talking with the farmer in the stable which was near by. They were 
negotiating about a grey horse. But where did that grey horse in the 
stable come from? Up to the present time they had had none. The 
stranger now asked: “ Who is that singing?” 

“It is my sister,” said the farmer; and as he replied, Little Bare- 
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foot joined in and sang second clearly and defiantly, as if to compel 
him to ask also who that was ; but this inconvenience accompanied 
her singing, that she could not hear at the same time whether he actu- 
ally inquired. As Rosel went with her full pail across the courtyard 
where the horse had just been led out to be inspected, the farmer said: 

“There, she there ; that is my sister. Rosel, put away your pail and 
prepare something for our supper. We have a kinsman as a guest ; I 
will bring him up directly.” 

“ And that little girl there, she probably sang second?” inquired the 
stranger. “Is she a sister of yours, too?” : 

“No, she is only a kind of adopted child ; my father was her guar- 
dian.” 

The farmer knew very well that such liberality would give the house 
a fine character ; he therefore had avoided calling Little Barefoot a 
mere servant. 

But Little Barefoot was delighted that the stranger now at least knew 
of her. If he were a prudent man, she truly thought, he would come 
to her to get information about Rosel, and that would make a com- 
mencement, and he would at least be preserved from danger. 

Rosel carried the supper up, and the stranger was much astonished 
that she had been able to serve up so fine a repast so quickly; he 
could not know that it had all been prepared beforehand, and Rosel 
excused herself that he must put up for the time with such slender 
attendance, as he must be accustomed to much better at home. She 
judged not without cleverness, that this, allusion to his family’s reputa- 
tion and wealth would please him. 

Little Barefoot had to remain during the rest of the day in the kitchen, 
and hand everything to Rosel ; and she often asked her : “ Tell me, won’t 
you, who it is? — what his name is?” But Rosel did not answer her, 
and her mistress at last disclosed the secret, saying: “I may as well 
tell you now, it is John, the son of the farmer of Landfreid. Did you 
not get a trinket, Amrei, from his mother?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Little Barefoot. She was obliged to sit down on 
the hearth, for her knees would no longer support her. How wonder- 
ful it all was! There he was, the son of her first benefactress. ‘“‘ Now 
I must help him, and even if the whole village should stone me, I will 
not permit it,” she said to herself. 

The stranger went out accompanied by his host, but when still upon 
the steps he turned about and said: “ My pipe is gone out, and I like 
to kindle it best from a coal.” He evidently wished to see how the 
kitchen looked. Rosel pressed in before him and handed him a coal 
with a pair of tongs ; she stood exactly in front of Little Barefoot, who 
sat in the chimney corner. 

Later in the night, when all in the house were asleep, Little Barefoot 
left it and ran to and fro in the village. She was seeking some one to 
whom she might tell it, so that John might be warned ; but she knew no 
one. Stop, there is the churchwarden, he is an enemy of the Rodel 
farmer, and knows how to contrive things cunningly ; but you cannot 
go to your master’s enemy, and especially not to any one here. You 
have already enemies enough since the session of the town-council on 
account of Dami. Yes, there is Dami, he might do it. Whynot? A 
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man can speak more easily. What secret can be intrusted to him? 
And John—yes, that is his name, he will not forget him ; yes, and then 
Dami will get a protector, and a good one. Such a fine man. Such 
an excellent family. He will not be in want any more. But no, Dami 
dare not go into the village. Alas! he is banished. But Mat might 
do it, and perhaps even Dami too. 

Her thoughts wandered to and fro like a will-o’-the-wisp, and she 
herself strayed along the paths without knowing whither. She felt so 
timid to-day, as is always the case when the mind leaves the world and 
roves in the realms of thought ; she started at every sound, the frogs in 
the pond croaked so dreadfully, and the missel bird uttered such malig- 
nant notes, and the trees loomed out so black in the night. There has 
been a storm to-day in the direction of Endringen. The sky is over- 
cast with flying clouds, and only now and then a star peeps out. Little 
Barefoot hurries through the field to the forest ; she intends going to 
Dami’s ; she must at least talk it out with somebody. How dark it is 
in the forest! What bird is that which flies twittering through the 
night, almost like an ousel returning to her nest at night? “I come 
— come —come—come soon—come soon!” it’ cries. And now 
the nightingale begins its beautiful song without pausing to breathe ; 
it seems to come from its very heart,— bubbling, gushing, softly rippling, 
like a forest spring which bursts from the depths of the earth. 

Little Barefoot’s thoughts ran more and more confusedly through 
each other, like the tangled roots on the forest path. 

“No, my plan will not do, I must go home again,” she said at last, 
and turned around ; but she still wandered for a long time about the 
fields ; she did not believe in will-o’-the-wisps, but she went to-night as 
if one was leading her to and fro. To-night, too, for the first time, she 
felt that she was wandering about in the dews barefooted, and her 
cheeks felt hot and flushed. Heated and exhausted, she at length 
reached her chamber. 


CHAPTER XV. 
BANISHED AND SET FREE. 


WHEN Little Barefoot awoke in the morning, the necklace and orna- 
ment which the farmer of Landfried’s wife had given her lay beside her 
on the bed ; she had to consider for a long time before she recollected 
that she had taken it out herself the night before, and had gazed at it 
for a long time. 

When she was about to get up, all her limbs felt as if bruised, and 
clasping her hands together with difficulty she complained : 

“For heaven’s sake, I must not be sick now. I have not the time 
for it. I cannot be sick now.” As if in anger against her body, and 
forcing it by the strength of her will, she got up ; but how she shrank 
back when she beheld herself in the little glass! Her whole face was 
swollen. “That is a punishment for running about so last night, and 
wishing to call strangers, and wicked ones too, to my assistance.” 
She struck her smarting face as if in chastisement, and then wrapping 
it carefully up she went about her work. 
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When her mistress saw her, she desired her to go to bed again ; but 
Rosel said it was only badness on Little Barefoot’s part, that she wished 
to appear sick now, and that it was all a trick because she knew that 
she was now needed. Little Barefoot did not answer a word, and 
when she had gone to the barn and was throwing the fresh clover into 
the racks, she heard a clear voice addressing her: “Good morning. 
Busy already?” 

It was his voice. 

“ Only a little,” answered Little Barefoot, and bit her teeth together 
in vexation at the envious spirit which had so bewitched and disfigured 
her so that it would be impossible for him to recognise her. 

Should she now make herself known to him? 

No; she must bide her time. 

As she now went on with her milking, John asked her all kinds of 
questions. First about the capacities of the cows for yielding milk, 
and whether they ever sold them, and in what way, and who made the 
butter, and whether any one in the house kept an account of these 
things. 

Little Barefoot trembled with excitement ; it was now in her power 
to get rid of her rival by showing her as she was ; but how curiously 
are the threads of action interwoven! She was above all ashamed to 
speak badly of those she lived with, although Rosel would have been 
the only one hurt, for the rest were excellent people ; but she knew 
that it would be disgraceful in a servant to expose the family affairs. 
She therefore evaded it by saying that it didn’t look well in a servant 
to pass judgment on her employers ; and besides they were “all good- 
natured,” she added with a feeling of truthfulness ; for despite Rosel’s 
violent and despotic nature, she could not be termed ill-tempered. A 
happy thought now occurred to her. Should she disclose Rosel’s true 
character, he would be off at once; he would then indeed be saved 
from Rosel, but still he would be gone ; she therefore cleverly said : 

“You appear to be as cautious as your parents are reported to be. 
You know well that you cannot judge of the qualities of a cow ina 
single day ; so I think you ought to remain here a while, and after we 
two are better acquainted we can discuss it with each other, and if I 
can be serviceable to you I will help you. I cannot imagine why you 
ask so many questions.” 

“Oh, you are a little rogue, but I like you,” said John. 

Little Barefoot started so that the cow stepped back and almost 
upset the milk pail. 

“And I will give you a handsome present besides,” John added, 
letting a thaler which he held in his hand fall again into his pocket. 

“T will tell you something more too,” Little Barefoot proceeded as 
she went to another cow. “The churchwarden is an enemy of my 
master ; I warn you of this in case he should attempt to overreach ou.” 

“Yes, yes, I see that I can talk with you; but you have a swollen 
face, and it is bound up, and you won’t help it any by going about bare- 
footed as you do.” 

“T am accustomed to it,” said Little Barefoot, “but I will take your 
advice. I thank you.” 

Steps were heard approaching. “ We will speak together hereafter,” 
the young man said and went off. 
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“T thank you, you thick cheeks!” she said, caressing her swollen 
face, “ you have been very prudent ; by means of you I can now speak 
to him as if I were not present, and as if masked for a carnival. Ah, 
that is excellent! ” 

It was wonderful how the joy she now felt drove the fever from her ; 
she only felt tired now, unspeakably tired, and she felt glad and sad at 
the same time as she saw the head servant greasing the little Berne 
wagon, and heard him say that his master intended to drive the stranger 
across the country. She hastened to the kitchen, and while there 
heard the farmer say to John in the sitting room: “It will be better, 
John, if you were to ride on horseback, and then you, Rosel, can sit 
beside me in the wagon, and John can ride next to you.” 

“ But your wife is going too,” John added after a pause. 

ms have a child to take care of and cannot go,” said the farmer’s 
wife. 

“And I, too, do not like to drive about the country on a work-day,” 
added Rosel. 

“Oh, pshaw! When you have a cousin here like this, you can take 
a day’s holiday,” urged the farmer, for he did not wish that John should 
pay a visit to the farmer of the Seven Courts, unless in Rosel’s com- 
pany, lest he should endeavor to entrap him for his own daughter ; at 
the same time he knew that a little excursion like this would have good 
results, and throw the young people more together than a week’s stay 
in the house. John said nothing, and the farmer, prompted by his 
desire, urged him on, saying half aloud: “Speak to her yourself; it 
may be that she will be more easily persuaded by you and go with you.” 

“T think,” said John aloud, “that your sister is right, in not desiring 
to drive about the country in the middle of the week. I will harness 
my horse with yours, and then we can see how they go together, and 
we will be back by supper time, if not before.” 

Little Barefoot, who heard all this, was obliged to bite her lips in 
order to keep from laughing at John’s speech. “Yes,” she thought, 
“ you have not him in the halter yet ; you will have to hold an easy hand 
on the reins, for he is not going to be paraded before the world as 
engaged, so that he will be unable to draw back.” 

She removed the wrapper from her face, her joy made her so warm. 

That was a rare day for the house. Rosel, half vexed, related what 
queer questions he had asked her, and Little Barefoot secretly 
rejoiced ; for all that he wished to know, and of which she correctly 
judged his purpose in asking, all that she answered in every particular. 
But what was the use? He knew her not, and if he did she was only 
a poor orphan and in service, and nothing could ever come of it. He 
does not know you, and he will not ask you. 

At evening when the two men returned, Little Barefoot had been 
able to remove the handkerchief from her head, and she only retained 
the one about her chin and temples, drawing it over her face. 

But John appeared to have neither word nor look for her now. On 
the other hand, his dog stayed by her in the kitchen, and she fed him, 
caressed him, and spoke to him: “Yes, if you could only tell her all, 
you could give him a true report.” 

The dog laid his head in Little Barefoot’s lap, looking at her with 
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intelligent eyes ; he then shook his head, as if to say: “It is hard, but 
alas! I cannot speak.” 

Little Barefoot went then to her chamber and again sang all kinds 
of songs to the children, although they had been long asleep ; but 
most of all, she hummed the waltz she had once danced with John. 
John heard it as if bewildered, and appeared absent in his conversa- 
tion. Rosel went up to the room and told Little Barefoot to hush. 

Late on the same night, when Little Barefoot, returning with a pail 
of water which she had filled for Black Marann, was going towards 
her old home, John met her as he was on his way to the inn. With a 
suppressed voice she said: “Good evening.” 

“ Ah, is it you?” said John. “Where are you going at this time of 
night with water?” 

“To Black Marann’s.” 

“ And who is she?” 

“ A poor bed-ridden woman.” 

“ But Rosel has told me that there were no poor people here.” 

“ Alas! there are more than enough ; Rosel certainly only told you 
so because she thought it would look bad for the village. She is good- 
natured ; that you may believe ; she willingly gives much away.” 

“You are a good apologist. But do not remain standing with that 
heavy pail on your head. May I go with you?” 

“ Why not?” 

“You are right; you have a long way to go and need protection, and 
you have nothing to fear from me.” 

“T am afraid of nobody, and least of all of you. I have seen to-day 
that you are good.” 

“How?” 

“ Because you advised me how to get rid of my swollen face ; it was 
of good service, for I have now shoes on.” 

“Tt is good in you to take my advice,” said John, with pleasure ; and 
the dog, too, appeared pleased, for he sprang towards Little Barefoot 
and licked her disengaged hand. 

“Come here, Lynx,” commanded John. 

“No, leave him alone,” Little Barefoot answered ; “we are already 
good friends ; he has been to-day with me in the kitchen ; my brother 
and I are very fond of dogs.” 

“So? then you have a brother?” 

“Ves ; and I beg you, for God will repay you, to take him into your 
service ; he will certainly serve you faithfully as long as he lives.” 

“Where is your brother?” 

“ Below there, in the forest ; he is at present a charcoal-burner.” 

“We possess and make no charcoal, but I might take him as a 
herdsman.” 

“Ves, he would suit well for that. But here is the house.” 

“T will wait till you come out,” said John ; and Little Barefoot went 
in to leave the water, to arrange the fire, and make up Marann’s bed. 

When she came out John was still there, and his dog sprang forward 
to meet her, and they stood for a long time under the mountain ash ; 
it whispered and swayed its boughs so softly while they talked over 
many things, and John praised her discretion and active disposition, 
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and said: “ If you ever wish to change your place, you would suit my 
mother exactly.” 

“That is the greatest praise that any one could give me,” she as- 
sured him; “and I still have a keepsake that she gave me.” She 
now told him what had taken place in her childhood, and they both 
laughed when she remarked that Dami could never forget that his 
mother owed him a pair of leathern breeches. 

“ He shall have them,” John assured her. 

They now entered the village together, and John gave her his hand 
as he said good-night. 

Little Barefoot felt like telling him that he had already given her his 
hand once before, but as if frightened by the thought she flew away 
into the house. She did not answer his good-night at all! With 
thoughtful and confused mind, John went to his lodgings at the Wood- 
cock Inn. 

The next morning Little Barefoot found that the swelling in her 
cheeks had entirely disappeared, and merrier singing was never heard 
in the house, the courtyard, the stable, and the barn than on this day ; 
for to-day would decide the matter, to-day John would have to declare 
himself. The farmer would not permit his sister to be talked about 
any longer, perhaps for nothing. 

Almost the whole day John remained in the sitting room beside 
Rosel ; she was engaged in sewing, and towards evening the parents 
of the farmer’s wife and other relatives came in. Something decisive 
would certainly take place. 

The roasting joint spluttered and the pine wood crackled, and Little 
Barefoot’s cheeks glowed from the effects of the excitement as well as 
the fire. Crow-Zach went to and fro with bustling officiousness ; he 
acted as if the house belonged to him, and even smoked out of the 
farmer’s own pipe. 

“Then it must be decided!” said Little Barefoot sadly to herself. 

Night drew on, and many lights were lit in the house. Rosel, 
dressed in her best, went to and fro from the sitting room to the kit- 
chen, but did nothing. An old woman who had formerly served as a 
cook in the city, was called in to assist with the cooking. Everything 
was now ready. 

The farmer’s wife now said to Little Barefoot: “Go up and dress 
yourself in your Sunday clothes.” 

“Why?” 

“You will have to wait to-day, and you may thus get a better parting 
gift.” 

“T would rather stay in the kitchen.” 

“No; do what you are told, and make haste.” 

Amrei went to her chamber, and, tired to death, sat down on a chest 
in order to regain her breath ; she felt so nervous, so sad,— oh, if she 
could but fall asleep now and never wake! But duty called, and she 
had scarcely taken the first article of her Sunday dress in her hand 
when a feeling of joy arose in her, and the setting sun, which sent a 
bright ray into her attic chamber, trembled upon her flushed cheek. 

“Dress yourself in your Sunday clothes!” She had but one Sun- 
day dress ; it was the one which she danced in at the Endringen wed- 
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ding, and every motion and rustle sounded forth the joyous waltz which 
she had then danced ; but as night came quickly on, and as she was 
dressing herself in the dark, she repressed these feelings of joy, saying 
to herself, that she was only dressing to honor John. In order to show 
him how highly she esteemed whatever came from his family, the last 
thing she put on was the necklace. 

Little Barefoot thus came down from her chamber dressed and 
adorned as she had been at the Endringen dance. 

“What is this? What do you mean by dressing yourself up so?” 
Rosel screamed, full of vexation and anxiety because her betrothed 
remained away so long. “What do you mean by putting on all your 
finery? Is it proper for a servant to wear a necklace and token like 
that? What will he think of it! Take it off at once.” 

“No, that I will not; his mother gave it to me when I was still a 
little child, and I wore it when we danced together at Endringen.” 

There was a step on the stairs, but it was not noticed, for Rosel 
screamed out: 

“So, you cunning, worthless witch, you would have gone in rags if 
we had not taken pity on you ; you wish to take my betrothed from me.” 

“Do not call him so before he is,” Amrei answered, with a curious 
expression in her voice; and the old cook cried from the kitchen: 
“Little Barefoot is right: you must not call a child by its name before 
it is baptized, or you will endanger its life.” 

Amrei laughed, and Rosel screamed : 

“ Why are you laughing ?” 

“Shall I cry?” said Little Barefoot. “I have cause enough, but I 
won't.” 

“Wait, I will show you what to do,” cried Rosel. “There!” and 
she pulled Little Barefoot down on the floor and struck her in the face. 

“T will take off the dress, only let me go,” Little Barefoot said ; but 
Rosel let her go without that, for John stood suddenly before her as if 
he had sprung out of the floor. 

He was as pale as death, his lips trembled, and he could not utter a 
word, but he laid his hand protectingly on Little Barefoot, who was 
kneeling on the floor. At last he cried, with labored voice: 

“Say, is it really you? The girl of Endringen? You are here? 
—in this house?—and this is the way they treat you? Speak but a 
word! but a single word!” 

“John!” cried Little Barefoot. He raised her up with both arms, 
and said, in a firm voice : 

“So, now I know where Iam. Yes, and you shall go with me, for 
you are mine! Will you? Ihave found you and yet did not seek 
you! And now you shall remain with me as my wife. God has 
decreed it.” 

If one could have seen the expression of Little Barefoot’s eyes! 
But no mortal eye has ever fully observed the lightning from the sky, and 
no matter with what steadiness the eye awaits it, it will be dazzled ; and 
there are flashes in the eyes of men which can never be steadily viewed, 
and emotions in the mind which can never be apprehended ; they over- 
leap the whole world and cannot be stayed. 

A beaming look of pleasure, like that which might shine from one 
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awakening in heaven, shone from Amrei’s face. She covered her face 
with both hands, and the tears trickled down between her fingers. John 
had kept his hand upon her. 

All the family came in and saw with astonishment what was taking 

lace. 

“ What is all this about, Little Barefoot? What is it?” said the far- 
mer, loudly. 

“So? Little Barefoot is your name?” John said, laughing passion- 
ately, and he cried again: “ Now, come, will you have m-? ‘ay it 
here at once ; there are here witnesses who must confirm it. Say yes, 
and death alone shall part us.” 

“Yes, and death alone shall part us!” cried Little Barefoot, throwing 
herself upon his neck. 

“Well, then, take her out of the house 2t once!” cried the farmer, 
foaming with rage. 

“Tt is unnecessary to tell me that, and I thank you for your hospitality, 
cousin, and if you ever pay me a visit, I will make it even,” was John’s 
answer. He put both hands to his forehead and cried: “ Oh, mother, 
mother, how you will rejoice!” 

“Go up, Little Barefoot, and take your chest away at once, for noth- 
ing of yours shall remain in this house.” 

“ Certainly, and it might be done, too, with less fuss,” Johan answered. 
“ Come, I will go up with you, Little Barefoot. What is your real name?” 

“ Amrei.” 

“T was recommended to one Amrei, the Butter Countess, and you 
are my Salt Countess. Now, come, I will take a look into the cham- 
ber where you have lived so long; you will hereafter live in a much 
larger house.” 

The dog, with his hair bristling on his back, kept moving about the 
farmer, for he noticed that the farmer would have liked to throttle John 
on the spot ; but it was only when John and Little Barefoot had gone 
up the steps that the dog followed them. 

John left the chest where it was, because he could not take it on his 
horse ; and he packed all Little Barefoot’s property in the sack which 
she had inherited from her father. As he was doing so, Little Bare- 
foot related to him all its history, and the whole world was compressed 
into an instant and became a thousand years’ wonder. She saw with 
surprise, with what joy John greeted the copy-book she had kept from 
her childhood, saying: “I will take this to my mother, for she fore- 
told it ; there are wonders still in the world.” 

Little Barefoot asked no more about it. Was not all this a miracle that 
had happened to her? And, as if she had a presentiment that Rosel 
would immediately tear up her flowers and throw them away, she passed 
her hand once more caressingly over them, feeling the cool touch of 
the night-dew which lay upon them. She then went down with John, 
and just as she was about to leave the house, some one silently pressed 
her hand in the darkness ; it was the farmer’s wife, who thus bade her 
farewell. 

As she passed the threshold, Little Barefoot cried, putting her hand 
against the door-post against which she had so often leaned and 
dreamed : “ May God requite this house for all the good it has done, 
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and forgive it all the evil!” But she had scarcely gone a few steps 
when she exclaimed: “ Alas! I have forgotten all my shoes ; they are 
upstairs on the shelf.” The words had scarcely left her lips when the 
shoes, as if following her, came flying down from the window into the 
street. 

“ May you go to the devil in them!” cried a voice from the attic 
window. Its tones were deep and hoarse, and yet they were Rosel’s. 

Little Barefoot gathered up the shoes, and she and John, who had 
the sack on his back, carried them to the inn. 

The moon shone bright, and all was silent in the village. 

Little Barefoot did not wish to remain at the inn. 

“ And I, too, would rather go on at once,” added John. 

“TI will stay at Marann’s,” answered Little Barefoot. “It is my par- 
ents’ house, and you can leave me your dog. You will stay with me 
won’t you, Lynx? I am afraid lest they may try and do something to 
me if I remain here.” 

“T will keep watch before the house,” said John; “but I think it 
would be better for us to go away at once. What more have you to do 
here?” 

“ Above all things, I must first go to Marann. She has been a 
mother to me, and I have not seen her for a whole day, nor been able 
to do anything for her ; and she is still lying sick. Ah! it is cruel that 
I must leave her alone. But what can I do? Come, go with me to 
her.” 

They went together, hand in hand through the sleeping village, that 
lay white in the moonlight. Not far from the house Little Barefoot 
stopped and said: “Do you see? It was upon this very spot that 
your mother gave me the necklace and a kiss with it.” 

“Ah? Then here, take another, and another.” 

Full of happiness, the lovers embraced. The mountain ash rustled 
gently,— the song of the nightingale sounded from the forest. 

“That’s enough now. But one more, and you must go in with me to 
see Marann. Oh, how glad she will be!” 

They went together into the house, and as Little Barefoot opened 
the room door a ray of moonlight, just as formerly of sunshine, fell 
upon the angel on the tile stove, and he appeared to laugh more 
merrily than ever, and even to dance. Little Barefoot then cried in a 
loud voice: “ Marann! Marann! wake up. Blessings and happiness 
have come, wake up!” 

The old woman sat up ; the moonlight shone on her face and neck ; 
she opened her eyes wide and asked: “ What is it? what is it? Who 
calls?” 

“ Rejoice, for I bring my John to you.” 

“My John!” cried the old woman, in a shrill voice. “Oh, dear 
God, my John! How long, how long. But I have you at last. I 
thank thee, God, a thousand, thousand times. Oh, my child, I cannot 
look on thee enough. Not there; give me your hand. Come here! 
There is the chest with the dowry in it. Take the linen. My son! 
My son! Yes, yes, ’tis all yours. Oh, John, my son! my son!” She 
laughed convulsively and fell back in the bed. Amrei and John knelt 
down beside it, and when they arose and bent over the old woman, she 
had ceased to breathe. 
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“Oh, God, she is dead! Joy has killed her, and she mistook you 
for her son. She died happy. Oh, how does all this happen so!” 
She sank down again by the bed and sobbed bitterly. 

At last John raised her up, and Little Barefoot closed the eyes of 
the dead woman. She stood for a long time silent by the bedside, and 
then said: 

“Come, I will arouse the people, that they may watch by the corpse. 
The Lord has been wonderfully kind to her. She would have had no 
one to care for her when I was gone, and God has given her the 
greatest joy in her last moments. How long, how long has she been 
waiting for this!” 

“Yes, but you cannot remain here any longer,” said John. “ Now 
follow me, and let us go away at once.” 

Little Barefoot aroused the wife of the sexton and sent her to the 
house ; she retained her composure so well that she was able to give 
her directions for the planting of the flowers which stood on her win- 
dow sill on the grave, and not to forget to place Marann’s hymn book 
and that of her son under her head, as she had always desired. 

When she had finally arranged everything, she gave a sigh of relief and 
said: “So it is all done; but pardon me, John, that I have obliged 
you to share my sorrow, and pardon me, too, if I do not appear to be 
as I should like to be. I see plainly that it is all for the best, and 
God could not have ordered it more kindly ; but I still feel the shock 
dreadfully, for death is a terrible thing ; you would hardly think how 
painfully I have thought over it myself. But now it is over, and I will be 
cheerful again, for am I not, indeed, the happiest girl in the world?” 

“Yes, you are right. Come, let us go. Will you ride on the horse 
with me?” 

“Yes. Is that the grey horse you rode to the Endringen wedding ?”’ 

ot 

“Oh, that Rodel farmer! He sent off the very night before you 
came to Lauterbach and obtained a match for it, that you might be 
induced to come to his house. Off, grey horse, and home again!” 
she said, joyfully. And thus she fell back again into her customary 
mode of thought and feeling, and learned to appreciate her happiness 
anew. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SILVER STEP. 


“Tr is no dream, is it? We two are awake together, and to-morrow 
will come as usual, and again to-morrow, and so for a thousand times.” 
Thus Little Barefoot talked to Lynx, who had remained with her while 
John went into the stable to saddle the horse. He now came out, 
placed the sack upon the horse and said: “I will sit on _ and you 
shall sit in front of mg on the saddle.” 

“T would rather sit” upoh my sack.” 

“ Do as you please.” 

He mounted the horse and said: “So, now step upon my foot, step 
firmly upon it, and give me both your hands.” She sprang up lightly, 
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and as he lifted her up he kissed her, saying: “ You are now in my 
power, I can do with you as I please.” 

“TI am not afraid,” answered Little Barefoot, “for you are in my 
power, too.” 

In silence they rode out of the village. In the last house a light 
was still burning,— the sexton’s wife was watching there by the body of 
Marann. John let Little Barefoot weep on without restraint. 

It was not until they were riding over the alder-meadow, that Little 
Barefoot spoke: “ Here I tended geese a whole summer, and there is 
the spring from which I once gave your father a drink. God protect 
thee, wild pear tree, and you, too, field and forest! It seems to me as 
if all the past has been a dream ; and you must pardon me, dear John, 
for I would like to be glad and rejoice, but I cannot, and dare not, 
when I think that Marann is dead ; it is a sin for me to feel glad, and 
a sin, too, if I do not feel glad. Do you know what I will do, John? 
I will say to myself that a year has already passed, and then yield to 
my feelings of joy ; but no, the coming year is beautiful and joyous, 
and to-day is also joyous; I rejoice to-day, even now. We are now 
riding forth to a happy life. Ah, what dreams I have had here upon 
this alder-meadow! I dreamed that the cuckoo was perhaps an enchan- 
ted prince, and now I am riding away, and have become the Salt Prin- 
cess myself. It pleased me that you called me the Salt Princess ; I 
know that they are making jokes over it in Haldenbrunn, but it 
pleased me much that you so called me. Do you know the origin of 
the proverb: ‘I love you like salt?’” 

“ No, what is it?” 

“Once upon a time there was a king, and he asked his daughter: 
‘How much do you love me?’ and she answered: ‘I love you dear, as 
dear as salt.’ The king thought this was a silly answer, and he was 
very angry. Not long afterwards the king gave a great entertainment, 
and the daughter caused all the dishes to be served up without salt. 
The king naturally relished nothing, and he asked his daughter why 
everything was so badly cooked to-day. Everything was tasteless. 
Whereupon she answered: ‘ Because there is no salt in the food. And 
was I not right when I told you that I loved you as dear, as dear as 
salt?’ The king confessed that she was right. And hence the saying 
of the present day—as dear as salt. Black Marann told me that 
story. Alas! she can never tell another. She is lying dead over there, 
and listen how full of happiness the nightingale is singing. But let 
me try and dismiss this sadness. I will begin to be your Salt Princess 
at once, John. You shall feel it at once. Yes, I am happy, and it 
reminds me of what Marann once said: God is pleased when men are 
happy, just as parents rejoice when their children dance and sing ; and 
as we have already done our dancing, let us begin to sing. Turn off 
to the left there into the forest, we will go to my brother ; the kiln is 
just below, near the road. Sing, nightingale, we will sing with you. 

“ Nightingale, as I hear thy lay, , 
My heart with thee would soar away ; 


Oh, tell me in thy sweet refrain, 
How to soothe its restless pain.” 


And the two sang all kinds of songs together, sad ones and merry 
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ones, without ceasing ; Little Barefoot sang the second part as well as 
the first. But most of all they sang the air of the country dance 
which they had three times danced together at the Endringen wedding. 
And as often as there was a pause, they told each other of their feel- 
ings at that time, and John said: 

“T had great difficulty in driving that air out of my mind, for you 
were always associated with it. I did not wish to take a servant as my 
wife, for I may as well tell you that I am proud.” 

“That is right, for I am proud too.” 

He now related to her how he had struggled with himself, but how 
it all seemed pleasant to him now to recollect it. He told her how he 
had been twice sent to the native place of his mother to get a wife ; 
how he had at once fallen in love with her as he was entering En- 
dringen, how he felt it but did not wish to admit it when he heard 
she was a servant. 

She in return told him of Rosel’s behavior at Endringen, and how 
she had at first felt mortified when Rosel said: It is only our servant ; 
and how she had then let out her ill-humor against him, and afterwards 
dreamed of him and thought how kind it was in him to be so good to 
her. After they had talked of all possible subjects, John ended by 
saying: “It would be foolish in me to think of any other result being 
possible. How could it be that I should take another to my home? 
How were it possible?” 

In her thoughtful way Little Barefoot answered : 

“Do not think so much of how it might have been otherwise — so 
and so, and different. It is right as it is, and must be right for joy or 
woe. God has willed it so, and it rests with us to make it right hereafter.” 

“Ah!” said John, “when I close my eyes and hear you talk, I 
think I hear my mother. She has spoken just like you already. Your 
voice, too, is so like hers.” 

“She must now be dreaming of us,” said Little Barefoot ; “I am 
sure she is.” And as was her character, alive to the realities of life 
and yet at the same time with a mind glowing with imagination from 
her youth up, she now said: 

“What is your horse called?” 

“ He takes his name from his color.” 

“No; let us give him a name. Do you know what it shall be? 
Silver Step.” 

To the air of the dance which they had danced together, John now 
kept on singing the one word: Silver Step! Silver Step! and Little 
Barefoot joined in. And now the more they went on singing without 
words that expressed anything, the more their joy became free, com- 
plete, and boundless ; they varied their voices with all kinds of joyful 
shouts and cries. Then again they would sing snatches of Tyrolese 
songs ; for there is a chime of bells in the soul which, although they 
do not sound in unison nor to any certain air, are yet in accord with 
every mood ; and to and fro in notes of jubilation rang the hearts of 
the lovers. Then again they sang simple songs, and Amrei sang: 


“To my true love I am staunch, 
As the bough is to the branch, 
As the apple to its seed, 

For I love my love indeed.” 
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And John sang in reply: 


“To my true love I ever shall faithful remain, 
Should Old Nick himself drag her off with his chain, 
With his chain, with his cord, with his rope and his band, 
To my true love I ever most faithful will stand.” 


Amrei sang again : 


“My mind it doth entrance, 
To see my true love dance, 
About, about, so gay and bright,— 
To see him dance is my delight.” 


John sang again: 


“ And all the while a little merry, 
And all the while sincere ; 
Old Nick is dead and buried, 
There’s no one now to fear.” 


And they sang together the pensive song : 


“‘ After sadness follows joy, 
The thought doth comfort me ; 
And I know a nut-brown maid so true, 
Who hath two eyes of nut-brown hue, 
My sweetheart she will be. 


“ And all my own is she 
None other’s wife will be, 
And we will live through joy and woe, 
Till death doth deal his final blow.” 


How merrily rang their voices in the forest, while the moonlight fell 
through the tops of the trees, playing amid trunks and branches, and 
these two happy beings vied with the nightingale in its song. 

And below by the kiln, in the silent night, Dami sat with the char- 
coal-burner. The charcoal-burner, who was fond of talking at night, 
was relating to him wonderful stories of the past: how the forest here 
had been so dense and extensive that a squirrel could have leaped from 
tree to tree without coming to the ground, from the Neckar to the Lake of 
Constance, and he was just telling him the history of the rider of the 
grey horse, who was the spirit of one of the old heathen gods, who 
diffused wealth, splendor, and fortune wherever he went. 

There are legends and fairy tales which are to the soul what gazing 
into the blazing fire is to the eyes: how it shoots its tongues of flame, 
flaring about and playing in gay colors, now expiring, now bursting 
forth again, and suddenly rising vp into a sheet of fire! If you turn 
away from it, the night appears to | 2 blacker. 

Thus Dami listened, and thus ne often turned around, while Mat 
went on with his story in a monotonous voice. 

But he suddenly stopped, for a grey horse appeared coming down the 
hill, and such sweet singing came with it. Is the fairy world coming 
down? And as the horse came nearer, a wonderful rider appeared 
upon it, so broad, and having two heads ; and it came nearer still, and 
now a man’s voice, and now a woman’s voice, cried, “ Dami! Dami! 
Dami!” They felt as if they would sink into the ground from terror ; 
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they could not move ; and now it was here, and was dismounting, and 
“Dami, it is I!” cried Little Barefoot, and told him all that had happened. 

Dami had nothing to say, but caressed the dog and horse, and only 
nodded to John when he promised that he would take care of him and 
appoint him his herdsman, and that he should have thirty cows under 
his charge and be taught how to make butter and cheese. 

“You will change from the black to the white,” said Little Barefoot. 
“One might make a riddle out of that.” 

Dami regained his speech at last and said: “ And a pair of leathern 
breeches too.” All laughed as he explained to them that the farmer 
of Landfried’s wife still owed him a pair of leathern breeches. 

“T will give you, in the meantime, my pipe; take it. It is a gift 
from your brother-in-law,” said John, handing Dami his pipe. 

“Yes, but then you will have none yourself,” said Amrei, half remon- 
stratingly. 

“T need none now.” 

Full of happiness, Dami sprang away and ran into the log hut with 
his silver-mounted pipe ; and you would hardly have believed that he 
had so much fun in him, for after a short time he returned with Mat’s 
long coat and hat on, and a long torch in each hand. With an attitude 
and voice of mock gravity, he now addressed the betrothed: “ What 
am I about? I have here, John, two torches, with which I intend to 
light you home. How comes it that you are taking my sister off with- 
out consulting me? I am her only brother, and any proposals must 
be made to me, and before I have assented, nothing is of any avail.” 

Amrei broke out into a laugh, and John formally proposed to him 
for the hand of his sister. 

Dami wished to carry the joke further, for he liked the vo/e in which 
he was so successful. But Amrei knew that he could not be depended 
on ; he might indulge in all kinds of absurdities, and turn the joke to his 
own harm. She already noticed how Dami caught several times, open- 
ing and shutting his hand, at John’s watch chain, and then drew it 
back before he had seized it. She therefore said, in the firm tone with 
which one reproves a silly child: “ Enough, now ; you have done very 
well ; leave good enough alone.” Dami now took off his disguise, only 
saying to John: “It’s all right; you have a useful wife and I have a 
beautiful pipe.” As no one laughed, he added: “ You would not have 
believed that you were getting such a wise brother-in-law. Yes, she 
has not all the wisdom ; we are of the same stock ; that is so, brother- 
in-law.” 

It seemed as if he wished to enjoy fully the pleasure of being able 
to say “brother-in-law.” 

The betrothed started off again, for they wished to go to the town ; 
and they had gone but a little distance when Dami cried from the for- 
est: “Brother-in-law, don’t forget my leathern breeches.” A gay 
laugh was the response, and the songs rang out again as the happy 
pair rode away in the moonlight. 


(To be continued.) 
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the presence of six strongly marked red lines in its spectrum, which 
contains also, however, an orange and a blue line. The red line men- 
tioned as belonging to lithium very nearly corresponds with one of 
these, but is distinguishable by its superior brilliancy. 

Yet there seems to be some strange and mysterious connection 
between these two metals, some problem still unsolved in their relation 
to each other ; for on one occasion when Dr. ‘Tyndall was exhibiting 
at the Royal Institution the spectrum of lithium by means of the very 
high heat of the electric spark, a line not observed in the spectrum of 
this metal at the lower temperature of a gas-flame unexpectedly 
appeared, and this line was of a brilliant blue, like the blue line of 
strontium. This experiment was again and again repeated by differ- 
ent observers, and always with the same results. Professors Roscoe 
and Clifton at last compared the two spectra by placing one above the 
other in the spectroscope, and found, to their astonishment, that the 
blue lines accurately corresponded with each other ; and not only so, 
but they found in both spectra two other faint blue lines, which had 
previously been unnoticed, and these lines also accurately coincided 
in the two spectra. We can hardly avoid the conclusion, that at the 
high heat produced by the electric spark, these two metals are decom- . 
posed into some simpler elements, one of which is common to each, 
and gives these coinciding blue lines. 

The green tinge of barium flames is found to be due to several 
bright green lines in the barium spectrum ; while the spectrum of cal- 
cium shews, amongst others, a single strong green and a single strong 
orange line. The spectrum of potassium has a continuous character, 
containing, however, two strongly marked lines—one in the red, and 
the other in the violet, the flame being tinged with a purple colour. 

Four new metals have been ‘added to our list by means of this 
method of chemical analysis, of which two are metals of the alkalies, 
thus making the number of known alkaline metals five. The two new 
members of the group are named rubidium and cesium, so called from 
the peculiar characters of their spectra, rubidium having some red 
lines not seen in the potassium spectrum, and cesium shewing two 
magnificent blue lines very close together. These metals are more 
strongly electro-positive even than potassium, but so closely resemble 
it in chemical properties that they had always hitherto been mistaken 
for it: they are found in many mineral waters, and in the ashes of 
several plants. The third new metal is thallium, found by Mr. Crookes 
in the deposit in the flue of a pyrites burner, and named from its 
splendid single green line, and having chemical properties intermedi- 
ate between lead and the alkalies. The fourth metal is indium, be- 
longing to the chemical group which contains iron, and recognised in 
the spectrum analysis by its fine line in the violet. 

If the permanent gases are highly heated, as by the passage through 
them of the electric spark, they also give spectra peculiar to each ; 
thus, that of hydrogen has three lines—one bright red, one green, 
and one blue. 

The accuracy with which the presence of a given substance may be 
predicated by this mode of analysis is greater than that afforded by 
any other chemical tests, as will be perceived on considering that some 
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substances, such as iron, have a most complicated spectrum — as many 
as sixty lines or upwards, the presence of any one of which would, in 
most cases, be a satisfactory proof of the presence of the metal or 
other body ; while that any two substances, distinguishable by other 
tests, should present identical spectra, seems, in the nature of proba- 
bilities, unlikely almost beyond the power of arithmetical expression, 
and, as regards observed fact, contrary to all analogy. Yet, the accu- 
racy of this method of analysis is almost equalled by its delicacy : in the 
case of sodium, the presence of a quantity less than the ;gy5}0o00th 
of a grain can be demonstrated by this method ; it is hereby found 
that the presence of sodium is so universal throughout the world as to 
be capable of recognition in every artificial flame, and a piece of wire 
shewn to be perfectly free from sodium is found to become covered 
with it by simply drawing it through the fingers ; indeed, the mere 
exposure of any substance to the air for 4 moment causes it to give 
the sodium line in the spectrum. O AY 

While Messrs. Kirchhoff and Bunsen were pursuing these researches 
on the luminous spectrum lines of different heated gasés-and vapours, 
and on the absorbent effect of gases on rays of light coming from a 
more highly luminous source, it occurred to them to compate woth cach 
other the two forms of spectra thus produced — namely, “the bright 
spectrum, containing dark absorption lines, produced by thé,paSsage 
of the light through some gas or vapour ; and the dark spectrum 
illuminated only by a few bright lines, produced by the same gas 
vapour when brought to a highly heated and luminous condition. e 
bright and dark lines thus produced by the same element were found 
accurately to correspond. The great discovery of the nineteenth cen- 
tury burst upon them in its full splendour, fraught with results hardly 
to be imagined. The gases and vapours intercepted precisely the 
same rays, from a source of continuously coloured light, as they them- 
selves emitted when brought by heat to the luminous condition ; and, 
of course, the different elementary bodies revealed their presence alike 
by their own bright bands, and by their corresponding dark lines pro- 
duced in a continuous spectrum. The inference was immediate and 
irresistible, that the dark lines in the solar spectrum were due to the 
presence of certain gaseous elements in the solar atmosphere, which 
absorbed portions of the continuously coloured or pure white light 
emitted by the solid bodies known as Nasmyth’s willow-leaves. By 
comparing these dark lines with the bright bands of the elements when 
brought to a gaseous condition, it was now possible to determine what 
elementary bodies were present in a state of gas in the solar atmo- 
sphere. This is easily done by superposing the solar spectrum with its 
dark lines over the bright-line spectrum produced by one element after 
another ; and the elements iron, magnesium, calcium, sodium, chro- 
mium, nickel, barium, copper, zinc, and hydrogen are thus found to be 
present in the solar atmosphere. That man should thus be able to 
analyse the atmosphere of the sun, placed at a distance of ninety-one 
millions of miles from us, with as much ease and certainty as he could 
analyse a measure of gas placed in his own laboratory, must surely be 
accounted one of the most wonderful results of science in any age. 

Of course, it immediately became a matter of great interest to ascer- 
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tain whether similar results could be obtained in the case of the fixed 
stars, and whether it would be possible to predicate the existence, in 
these distant suns, of the chemical elements familiar to us on our own 
globe. With powerful instruments, this was found to be quite possible. 
" The spectra of the stars are found to be very different from each other 
. and from that of the sun; but they reveal the presence of many ele- 

ments well known to us as existing on our earth. Thus, the brilliant 
} red star Aldebaran, in the constellation Taurus, has been found to 
contain hydrogen, antimony, bismuth, mercury, and some other ele- 
ments similar to those of the sun. In Sirius, the most brilliant star in 
-_ ° the heavens, only sodium, magnesium, and hydrogen can be certainly 
affirmed to exist. Two strongly marked violet lines in Sirius belong 
to some substance not known on our earth. Antimony, though found 
in Aldebaran, is a metal whose bright lines are wholly unrepresented 
by corresponding dark lines in the solar spectrum ; and gold, lithium, 
&c., are in the same category. The star Betelgeux, which is the bright- 
i est of the two above Orion’s belt, has a very deeply lined spectrum ; 

sodium, magnesium, iron, copper, and several other metals are known 
ul to exist in it, but no hydrogen has been discovered. This is a yellow 
i star. We may class stars as white, yellow, and deep-coloured. Sirius, _ 
i Vega, Castor, and the greater number of minor stars, belong to the 
i white class. The presence of hydrogen appears to be a marked char- 
i acteristic of their spectra. The Sun and Arcturus belong to the yel- 

low class. Betelgeux, Rigel, Mira, Albireo, Antares, Aldebaran, and 








i, many others belong to the third class, some of which are red, and 
i others blue. a Hercules and g Pegasi, both of which belong to this 
if! class, have very remarkable spectra, shewing the appearance of a mul- 
Pia titude of bright flutings separated by wide black bands: this must 
i indicate that their atmospheres are charged with a great multitude of 


vapours belonging to many different substances. The colours of the 
stars depend, of course, on the character of the vapours in their atmo- 
spheres ; if the atmosphere of a star absorbs a great deal of the violet 
end of the spectrum, and therefore shews many black lines towards 
that end, the star will have a red colour ; if there are many black lines 
' towards the red end, the star will have a blue colour ; if the absorption 
: is pretty evenly spread throughout the spectrum, the star will be white ; 
If yellow will result from a good deal of absorption at both ends, the 
middle being less affected. Stars of the same type are generally 
found a good deal grouped together. Orion abounds in stars of a 
green colour ; white stars are found about the Pleiades and the Bear ; 
yellow stars about the Whale. 
Some stars give bright lines instead of dark ones, but these are very 
rare — 8 Lyre and y Cassiopeia do so, and some small stars in the 
Swan. This indicates, of course, that actual combustion is going on 
+ in these stars, whereas the ordinary black lines indicate an atmosphere 
of vapour surrounding incandescent material. A very remarkable 
instance of bright lines occurred in a star that suddenly became very 
bright in May 1866. This was a telescopic star in the Crown, which, 
H in the course of a couple of hours, attained the brightness of a star of 
| the third magnitude. It was first observed by Mr. Birmingham at 
Pit Tuam, in Ireland ; a celebrated astronomer, Dr. Schmidt of Athens, 
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had been observing the same spot in the heavens about three hours 
before Mr. Birmingham, and had observed nothing remarkable. Astro- 
nomical savas immediately turned their attention to the star, which, 
however, only continued bright for two or three days, and then faded 
away to its original size. In the meantime, however, Mr. Huggins 
had turned his powerful spectroscope upon it, and had found out that it 
was nothing less than a world on fire, its brilliancy being due to the 
combustion of hydrogen with some unknown element. This was 
exhibited in the spectroscope by the presence of the bright,lines of 
hydrogen along with some other bright lines, which have not been 
produced by any element on our earth. Several instances are on 
record of unknown stars suddenly blazing out in this way, and then 
soon fading away again. 

It naturally followed that, after the stars, the nebulz should be sub- 
mitted to spectroscopic examination. These, as is well known, are 
faint fleecy cloud-like masses, most of them extremely minute, which 
stud the heavens in great numbers. Most of them are quite telescopic, 
but some are easily recognisable by the naked eye, such as the great 
nebula in the sword of Orion, lying between the two stars which, along 
with it, seem to hang down from the belt ; the great nebula in Andro- 
meda ; and the nebula in Hercules, which is, however, much more 
difficult than either of the former to detect with the naked eye, although 
we ourselves have constantly made it out on clear nights. Though 
some are thus visible to the naked eye, nothing can be said to have 
been known of the nebulz till after the invention of the telescope. 
This instrument has revealed hundreds of these beautiful objects, and 
exhibited their extraordinary structure. We have them ring-shaped, ~ 
dumb-bell shaped, crab-shaped, and of all irregular forms. Under the 
high power and vast light-gathering capacity of Sir W. Herschel’s four- 
foot reflector, many of them were found to consist of a vast congeries 
of stars, and hence have been considered to be star systems like the 
Milky-way, the star system to which our sun belongs. The distance 
of these systems has been supposed to be such that thousands of years 
must be spent ere their light travels to us. When examined by the 
spectroscope, they are found to have continuous spectra, doubtless 
because the dark lines produced by one star composing them will be 
illuminated by the light of another star in which the elements are 
absent to which the dark lines of the former were owing. The great 
nebula in Andromeda, spoken of above, is an instance of this kind of 
nebula. But some of these mysterious objects proved intractable to 
the highest powers Sir W. Herschel could apply ; the great nebula in 
the sword of Orion was of this sort; it is seen as a misty cloud sur- 
rounding several bright star-like points known as ‘the trapezium.’ 
Lord Rosse tried it with his great reflector, and thought that some por- 
tions of it shewed signs of approaching resolution into stars — that is, 
looked as if a better instrument would shew that it was composed of 
stars. In his telescope it formed a most beautiful object, branching 
out in streamers in all directions, and extending much farther into 
space than had formerly been supposed. But Mr. Huggins turned his 
spectroscope upon it, and found that instead of being composed of 
stars, it consists of gaseous matter ; in fact, that it is a true nebula, and 
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not a star system. The spectrum was not continuous, like that of the 
nebula in Andromeda, nor did it exhibit dark lines, like the stars, but 
three bright lines only ; shewing that it was composed of gases in a 
state of incandescence. One of these bright lines belongs to nitrogen, 
another to hydrogen, and the third to some unknown substance ; two 
of them are in the green, and one, that of the hydrogen, known as F, 
in the blue. The same result has been presented by most of the other 
true nebulz, so that it cannot be any longer doubted that the sagacious 
conjecture of Sir W. Herschel was right, that these are systems in pro- 
cess of condensation from a gaseous into a liquid, and subsequently, 
doubtless, a solid condition—a change which Laplace conjectured, 
and no doubt with reason, to have taken place long ages back, in the 
case of our sun and solar system. 

Mr. Huggins has recently arrived at another result of extreme inter- 
est in connection with his spectroscopic observations of the stars, and 
this is, that by the aid of this instrument we can estimate the motion 
of the stars towards or from the earth, and the rate of such motion. 
We shall endeavour to explain the principle on which this astonishing 
discovery is based. It has long since been satisfactorily proved that 
light is, like sound, due to an extremely rapid succession of minute 
waves, which, occurring in the luminiferous ether, strike the eye, and 
become appreciated by it as light. It is also well known that, as in 
the case of sound, an increase in the rapidity with which the waves 
of air strike the ear is attended by a sharpening of the note sounded, 
while a decrease of this rapidity is attended by a flattening of the note ; 
so in the case of light, the more rapid the vibrations of the luminiferous 
ether, the more the colour approaches to that seen at the violet end of 
the spectrum ; and the slower the vibrations, the more it approaches 
to that seen at the red end. Now, it was suggested by Doppler, and 
proved by Ballot, that in accordance with this fact, changes could be 
artificially produced in the pitch of the same note as appreciated by the 
ear, that the ear could be made to hear the same note artificially shar- 
pened or flattened. The mode Ballot adopted of experimentally proving 
this interesting point was as follows: he placed musicians upon rapidly 
moving trains, and desired them to sound continuously the same note, 
while they passed by other musicians stationed beside the line, to listen 
to this note. He thus employed the most delicate test known for the 
estimation of the varying or unvarying rate of rapidity of the waves of 
sound — namely, the trained musical ear. The result obtained was in 
perfect accordance with the theory — namely, that while the trains were 
advancing, the note sounded was heard sharpened, or, as it is called, 
higher than it sounded to the ear of the musician who produced it ; 
while the self-same note, as the train receded, was heard flattened, or 
lower than it really was ; the waves of sound being evidently shortened 
in the first case, and lengthened in the last, in the same proportion, 
compared with their natural or normal length, as the speed of the train 
bore to the rate at which sound travels. Obviously, the same result 
must hold in the case of light ; but light travels with such enormous 
speed, that no artificial change could affect it in any appreciable de- 
gree. The rates of motion of the heavenly bodies might, however, 
bear some appreciable proportion to the speed of light, and this was 
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the question which Mr. Huggins proceeded experimentally to try ; and 
the result was successful ; but it put the highest powers of his finest 
instruments to the very utmost test. The apparatus he used produced 
a dispersion of light — that is, a lengthening, or rather widening out 
of the spectrum, equal to that produced by seven prisms of 60 degrees 
of dense flint glass. Now, it is clear that the eye would be wholly 
unable to appreciate any difference in the shade of colour produced in 
‘bright lines, as from nebula, in consequence of their being moved 
slightly towards one or other end of the spectrum, as a result of changes 
in the rapidity of the light-producing vibrations ; but the position of 
the dark absorption lines from a star being accurately measured with 
fine micrometers, might perhaps exhibit a slight deviation towards one 
or the other end of the spectrum, according as the luminous body 
might be moving from us or towards us. And this was found to be 
the case, to the extent of about the two-hundred-and-fiftieth part of an 
inch. Of course, if the experiment were tried with only a single line, 
any alteration, however slight, might imply only a new substance in 
the star’s atmosphere ; but when the same change is found to affect 
every line proceeding from a star, and always in the same direction, 
and in the same proportion, the inference is irresistible that the change 
is due to the motion of the luminous body. The light of Sirius, when 
thus tested, was found to be slightly degraded — that is, its refrangi- 
bility was lowered ; or, in other words, all the dark lines were shifted 
towards the red end of the spectrum; shewing that the vibrations 
come to us somewhat lengthened, or made slower, than they ought to 
be; and thus establishing the fact that the star is moving away from 
us. The result arrived at by measurement of the amount of this de- 
gradation of the light is, that Sirius and the Earth are becoming re- 
moved from each other at the rate of forty-one miles in a second of 
time, of which twelve miles per second was due, at the time of obser- 
vation, to the Earth’s motion in the same direction as the rays of light, 
leaving twenty-nine miles a second as the actual rate of recession of 
the star from us. Many other interesting facts have been arrived at 
by the application of this wonderful instrument of research ; but the 
above may suffice to explain the nature of these investigations, and 
illustrate the results arrived at. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine. 
HOW LISA LOVED THE KING. 





IX hundred years ago, in Dante’s time, 
Before his cheek was furrowed by deep rhyme — 

When Europe, fed afresh from Eastern story, 
Was like a garden tangled with the glory 
Of flowers hand-planted and of flowers air sown, 
Climbing and trailing, budding and full-blown, 
Where purple bells are tossed amid pink stars, 
And springing blades, green troops in innocent wars, 
Crowd every shady spot of teeming earth, 
Making invisible motion visible birth — 
Six hundred years ago, Palermo town 
Kept holiday. A deed of great renown, 
A high revenge, had freed it from the yoke 
Of hated Frenchmen, and from Calpe’s rock 
To where the Bosporus caught the earlier sun, 
*Twas told that Pedro, King of Aragon, 
Was welcomed master of all Sicily, 





A royal knight, supreme as kings should be 
In strength and gentleness that make high chivalry. 


Spain was the favourite home of knightly grace, 
Where generous men rode steeds of generous race ; 
Both Spanish, yet half Arab, both inspired 

By mutual spirit, that each motion fired 

With beauteous response, like minstrelsy 

Afresh fulfilling fresh expectancy. 

So when Palermo made high festival, 

The joy of matrons and of maidens all 

Was the mock terror of the tournament, 

Where safety, with the glimpse of danger blent, 
Took exaltation as from epic song, 

Which greatly tells the pains that to great life belong. 


And in all eyes King Pedro was the king 

Of cavaliers: as in a full-gemmed ring 

The largest ruby, or as that bright star 

Whose shining shows us where the Hyads are ; 
His the best jennet, and he sat it best ; 

His weapon, whether tilting or in rest, 

Was worthiest watching, and his face once seen 
Gave to the promise of his royal mien 

Such rich fulfilment as the opened eyes 

Of a loved sleeper, or the long-watched rise 

Of vernal day, whose joy o’er stream and meadow flies. 





How Lisa loved the King. 


But of the maiden forms that thick enwreathed 

The broad piazza and sweet witchery breathed, 

With innocent faces budding all arow, 

From balconies and windows high and low, 

Who was it felt the deep mysterious glow, 

The impregnation with supernal fire 

Of young ideal love — transformed desire, 

Whose passion is but worship of that Best 

Taught by the many-mingled creed of each young breast? 
’Twas gentle Lisa, of no noble line, i 

Child of Bernardo, a rich Florentine, 

Who from his merchant-city hither came 

To trade in drugs ; yet kept an honest fame, 
And had the virtue not to try and sell 

Drugs that had none. He loved his riches well, 
But loved them chiefly for his Lisa’s sake, 
Whom with a father’s care he sought to make 
The bride of some true honourable man :— 

Of Perdicone (so the rumour ran), 

Whose birth was higher than his fortunes were ; 
For still your trader likes a mixture fair 

Of blood that hurries to some higher strain 
Than reckoning money’s loss and money’s gain. 
And of such mixture good may surely come: 
Lord’s scions so may learn to cast a sum, 


And have less conscious manners, better bred ; 


A trader’s grandson bear a well-set head, 
Nor, when he tries to be polite, be rude instead. 


’Twas Perdicone’s friends made overtures 

To good Bernardo ; so one dame assures 
Her neighbour dame who notices the youth 
Fixing his eyes on Lisa ; and in truth 

Eyes that could see her on this summer day 
Might find it hard to turn another way. 

She had a pensive beauty, yet not sad ; 
Rather, like minor cadences that glad 

The hearts of little birds amid spring boughs ; 
And oft the trumpet or the joust would rouse 
Pulses that gave her cheek a finer glow, 
Parting her lips that seemed a mimic bow 

By chiselling Love for play in coral wrought, 
Then quickened by him with the passionate thought, 
The soul that trembled in the lustrous night 
Of slow long eyes. Her body was so slight, 
It seemed she could have floated in the sky, 
And with the angelic choir made symphony ; 
But in her cheek’s rich tinge, and in the dark 
Of darkest hair and eyes, she bore a mark 

Of kinship to her generous mother earth, 

The fervid land that gives the plumy palm-trees birth. 





How Lisa loved the King. 


She saw not Perdicone ; her young mind 

Dreamed not that any man had ever pined 

For such a little simple maid as she: 

She had but dreamed how heavenly it would be 

To love some hero noble, beauteous, great, 

Who would live stories worthy to narrate, 

Like Roland, or the warriors of Troy, 

The Cid, or Amadis, or that fair boy 

Who conquered everything beneath the sun, 

And somehow, some time, died at Babylon 

Fighting the Moors. For heroes all were good 

And fair as that archangel who withstood 

The Evil One, the author of all wrong — 

That Evil One who made the French so strong ; 

And now the flower of heroes must he be ) 
Who drove those tyrants from dear Sicily, 

So that her maids might walk to vespers tranquilly. ) 





Young Lisa saw this hero in the king, 

And as wood-lilies that sweet odours bring 
Might dream the light that opes their modest eyne 
Was lily-odoured,— and as rites divine, 

Round turf-laid altars, or ’neath roofs of stone, 
Draw sanctity from out the heart alone 

That loves and worships, so the miniature 
Perplexed of her soul’s world, all virgin pure, 
Filled with heroic virtues that bright form, 
Raona’s royalty, the finished norm 

Of horsemanship — the half of chivalry : 

For how could generous men avengers be, 

Save as God’s messengers on coursers fleet ?— 
These, scouring earth, made Spain with Syria meet 
In one self-world where the same right had sway, 
And good must grow as grew the blessed day. 
No more ; great Love his essence had endued 
With Pedro’s form, and entering subdued 

The soul of Lisa, fervid and intense, 

Proud in its choice of proud obedience 

To hardship glorified by perfect reverence. 


Sweet Lisa homeward carried that dire guest, 
And in her chamber through the hours of rest 
The darkness was alight for her with sheen 

Of arms, and pluméd helm, and bright between 
Their commoner gloss, like the pure living spring 
*Twixt porphyry lips, or living bird’s bright wing 
*T wixt golden wires, the glances of the king 
Flashed on her soul, and waked vibrations there 
Of known delights love-mixed to new and rare: 
The impalpable dream was turned to breathing flesh, 
Chill thought of summer to the warm close mesh 
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Of sunbeams held between the citron-leaves, 
Clothing her life of life. O, she believes 

That she could be content if he but knew 

(Her poor small self could claim no other due) 

How Lisa’s lowly love had highest reach 

Of wingéd passion, whereto winged speech 

Would be scorched remnants left by mounting flame. 
Though, had she such lame message, were it blame 
To tell what greatness dwelt in her, what rank 

She held in loving? Modest maidens shrank 

From telling love that fed on selfish hope ; 

But love, as hopeless as the shattering song 

Wailed for loved beings who have joined the throng 
Of mighty dead ones. . . . Nay, but she was weak — 
. Knew only prayers and ballads — could not speak 
With eloquence save what dumb creatures have, 
That with small cries and touches small boons crave. 


She watched all day that she might see him pass 

With knights and ladies ; but she said, “ Alas, 

Though he should see me, it were all as one 

He saw a pigeon sitting on the stone 

Of wall or balcony: some coloured spot 

His eye just sees, his mind regardeth not. 

I have no music-touch that could bring nigh 

My love to his soul’s hearing. I shall die, 

And he will never know who Lisa was — ) 
The trader’s child, whose soaring spirit rose . 
As hedge-born aloe-flowers that rarest years disclose. ) 


“ For were I now a fair deep-breasted queen 
A-horseback, with blonde hair, and tunic green 
Gold-bordered, like Costanza, I should need 

No change within to make me queenly there ; 
For they the royal-hearted women are 

Who nobly love the noblest, yet have grace 

For needy suffering lives in lowliest place, 
Carrying a choicer sunlight in their smile, 

The heavenliest ray that pitieth the vile. 

My love is such, it cannot choose but soar 

Up to the highest ; yet for evermore, 

Though I were happy, throned beside the king, 

I should be tender to each little thing 

With hurt warm breast, that had no speech to tell 
Its inward pang, and I would soothe it well 

With tender touch and with a low soft moan 
For company: my dumb love-pang is lone, 


Prisoned as topaz-beam within a rough-garbed stone.” J 


So, inward-wailing, Lisa passed her days. 
Each night the August moon with changing phase 
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Looked broader, harder on her unchanged pain ; 
Each noon the heat lay heavier again 

On her despair ; until her body frail 

Shrank like the snow that watchers in the vale 
See narrowed on the height each summer morn ; 


‘While her dark glance burnt larger, more forlorn, 


As if the soul within her all on fire 

Made of her being one swift funeral pyre. 
Father and mother saw with sad dismay 

The meaning of their riches melt away: 

For without Lisa what would sequins buy? 

What wish were left if Lisa were to die? 
Through her they cared for summers still to come, 
Else they would be as ghosts without a home 

In any flesh that could feel glad desire. 

They pay the best physicians, never tire 

Of seeking what will soothe her, promising 

That aught she longed for, though it were a thing 
Hard to be come at, as the Indian snow, 

Or roses that on alpine summits blow, 

It should be hers. She answers with low voice, 
She longs for death alone — death is her choice ; 
Death is the King who never did think scorn, 
But rescues every meanest soul to sorrow born. 


Yet one day, as they bent above her bed 

And watched her in brief sleep, her drooping head 
Turned gently, as the thirsty flowers that feel 

Some moist revival through their petals steal, 

And little flutterings ef her lids and lips 

Told of such dreamy joy as sometimes dips 

A skyey shadow in the mind’s poor pool. 

She oped her eyes, and turned their dark gems full 
Upon her father, as in utterance dumb 

Of some new prayer that in her sleep had come. 
“What is it, Lisa?” “ Father, I would see 
Minuccio, the great singer ; bring him me.” 

For always, night and day, her unstilled thought, 
Wandering all o’er its little world, had sought 

How she could reach, by some soft pleading touch, 
King Pedro’s soul, that she who loved so much 
Dying, might have a place within his mind — 

A little grave which he would sometimes find 

And plant some flower on it—some thought, some memory kind. 


Till in her dream she saw Minuccio 

Touching his viola, and chanting low 

A strain that, falling on her brokenly, 

Seemed blossoms lightly blown from off a tree, 
Each burthened with a word that was a scent — 
Raona, Lisa, love, death, tournament ; 
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Then in her dream she said, “ He sings of me — 

Might be my messenger; ah, now I see 

The King is listening ———” Then she awoke, 

And, missing her dear dream, that new-born longing spoke. 


She longed for music: that was natural ; 
Physicians said it was medicinal ; 

The humours might be schooled by true consent 
Of a fine tenor and fine instrument ; 

In short, good music, mixed with doctor’s stuff, 
Apollo with Asklepios — enough ! 

Minuccio, entreated, gladly came. 

(He was a singer of most gentle fame — 

A noble, kindly spirit, not elate 

That he was famous, but that song was great — 
Would sing as finely to this suffering child 

As at the court where princes on him smiled.) 
Gently he entered and sat down by her, 

Asking what sort of strain she would prefer — 
The voice alone, or voice with viol wed ; 

Then, when she chose the last, he preluded 
With magic hand, that summoned from the strings 
Aerial spirits, rare yet palpable wings 

That fanned the pulses of his listener, 

And waked each sleeping sense with blissful stir. 
Her cheek already showed a slow faint blush, 
But soon the voice, in pure full liquid rush, 
Made all the passion, that till now she felt, 
Seem but as cooler waters that in warmer melt. 


Finished the song, she prayed to be alone 
With kind Minuccio ; for her faith had grown 
To trust him as if missioned like a priest 

With some high grace, that when his singing ceased 
Still made him wiser, more magnanimous 

Than common men who had no genius. 

So laying her small hand within his palm, 

She told him how that secret glorious harm 

Of loftiest loving had befallen her ; 

That death, her,only hope, most bitter were, 

If when she died her love must perish too 

As songs unsung, and thoughts unspoken do, 
Which else might live within another breast. 
She said, “ Minuccio, the grave were rest, 

If I were sure, that lying cold and lone, 

My love, my best of life, had safely flown 

And nestled in the bosom of the king ; 

See, ’tis a small weak bird, with unfledged wing. 
But you will carry it for me secretly, 

And bear it to the king, then come to me 

And tell me it is safe, and I shall go 

Content, knowing that he I love my love doth know.” 
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Then she wept silently, but each large tear 

Made pleading music to the inward ear 

Of good Minuccio. “ Lisa, trust in me,” 

He said, and kissed her fingers loyally ; 

“It is sweet law to me to do your will, 

And ere the sun his round shall thrice fulfil, 

I hope to bring you news of such rare skill 

As amulets have, that aches in trusting bosoms still.” 


He needed not to pause and first devise 
How he should tell the king ; for in nowise 
Were such love-message worthily bested 
Save in fine verse by music renderéd. 
He sought a poet-friend, a Siennese, 
And “ Mico, mine,” he said, “ full oft to please 
Thy whim of sadness I have sung these strains 
‘To make thee weep in verse : now pay my pains, 
And write me a canzdn divinely sad, 
Sinlessly passionate and meekly mad 
With young despair, speaking a maiden’s heart 
Of fifteen summers, who would fain depart 
From ripening life’s new-urgent mystery — 
Love-choice of one too high her love to be — 
But cannot yield her breath till she has poured ) 
Her strength away in this hot-bleeding word - 
Telling the secret of her soul to her soul’s lord.” ) 


Said Mico, “ Nay, that thought is poesy, 

I need but listen as it sings to me. 

Come thou again to-morrow.” The third day, 

When linkéd notes had perfected the lay, 

Minuccio had his summons to the court 

To make, as he was wont, the moments short 

Of ceremonious dinner to the king. 

This was the time when he had meant to bring 

Melodious message of young Lisa’s love: 

He waited till the air had ceased to move 

To ringing silver, till Falernian wine ) 
Made quickened sense with quietude combine, 

And then with passionate descant made. each ear incline. 5 


Love, thou didst see me, light as morning’s breath, 
Roaming a garden in a joyous error, 

Laughing at chases vain, a happy child, 

Till of thy countenance the alluring terror 

In majesty from out the blossoms smiled, 

From out their life seeming a beauteous Death. 

O Love, who so didst choose me for thine own, 
Taking this little isle to thy great sway, 

See now, it is the honour of thy throne 

That what thou gavest perish not away, 
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Nor leave some sweet remembrance to atone 

By life that will be for the brief life gone: 

Flear, ere the shroud o'er these frail limbs be thrown — 
Since every king is vassal unto thee, 

My heart's lord needs must listen loyally — 

O tell him I am waiting for my Death! 


Zell him, for that he hath such royal power 
’Twere hard for him to think how small a thing, 
How slight a sign, would make a wealthy dower 
For one like me, the bride of that pale king 
Whose bed is mine at some swift-nearing hour. 
Go to my lord, and to his memory bring 

That happy birthday of my sorrowing 

When his large glance made meaner gazers glad, 
Entering the bannered lists: ’twas then I had 
The wound that laid me in the arms of Death. 


Tell him, O Love, [ am a lowly maid, 

Vo more than any little knot of thyme 

That he with careless foot may often tread ; 
Yet lowest fragrance oft will mount sublime 
And cleave to things most high and hallowed, 
As doth the fragrance of my life’s springtime, 
My lowly love, that soaring seeks to climb 
Within his thought, and make a gentle bliss, 
More blissful than if mine, in being his : 

So shall I live in him and rest in Death. 


The strain was new. It seemed a pleading cry, 
And yet a rounded perfect melody, 

Making grief beauteous as the tear-filled eyes 
Of little child at little miseries. 

Trembling at first, then swelling as it rose, 
Like rising light that broad and broader grows, 
It filled the hall, and so possessed the air 

That not one living breathing soul was there, 
Though dullest, slowest, but was quivering 

In music’s grasp, and forced to hear her sing. 
But most such sweet compulsion took the mood 
Of Pedro (tired of doing what he would). 
Whether the words which that strange meaning bore 
Were but the poet’s feigning or aught more, 
Was bounden question, since their aim must be 
At some imagined or true royalty. 

He called Minuccio and bade him tell 

What poet of the day had writ so well ; 

For though they came behind all former rhymes, 
The verses were not bad for these poor times. 
“ Monsignor, they are only three days old,” 
Minuccio said ; “ but it must not be told 
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How this song grew, save to your royal ear.” 
Eager, the king withdrew where none was near, 
And gave close audience to Minuccio, 

Who meetly told that love-tale meet to know. 
The king had features pliant to confess 

The presence of a manly tenderness — 

Son, father, brother, lover, blent in one, 

In fine harmonic exaltation — 

The spirit of religious chivalry. 

He listened, and Minuccio could see 

The tender, generous admiration spread 

O’er all his face, and glorify his head 

With royalty that would have kept its rank, 
Though his brocaded robes to tatters shrank. 
He answered without pause, “So sweet a maid, 
In nature’s own insignia arrayed, 

Though she were come of unmixed trading blood 
That sold and bartered ever since the flood, 
Would have the self contained and single worth 
Of radiant jewels born in darksome earth. 
Raona were a shame to Sicily, 

Letting such love and tears unhonoured be: 
Hasten, Minuccio, tell her that the king 
To-day will surely visit her when vespers ring.” 


Joyful, Minuccio bore the joyous word, 

And told at full, while none but Lisa heard, 

How each thing had befallen, sang the song, 

And like a patient nurse who would prolong 

All means of soothing, dwelt upon each tone, 
Each look, with which the mighty Aragon 

Marked the high worth his royal heart assigned 
To that dear place he held in Lisa’s mind. 

She listened till the draughts of pure content 
Through all her limbs like some new being went — 
Life, not recovered, but untried before, 

From out the growing world’s unmeasured store 
Of fuller, better, more divinely mixed. 

’Twas glad reverse: she had so firmly fixed 

To die, already seemed to fall a veil 

Shrouding the inner glow from light of senses pale. 


Her parents wondering see her half arise — 
Wondering, rejoicing, see her long dark eyes 
Brimful with clearness, not of ’scaping tears, 
But of some light ethereal that enspheres 

Their orbs with calm, some vision newly learnt 
Where strangest fires erewhile had blindly burnt. 
She asked to have her soft white robe and band 
And coral ornaments, and with her hand 

She gave her long dark locks a backward fall, 
Then looked intently in a mirror small, 
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And feared her face might perhaps displease the king ; 
“Tn truth,” she said, “I am a tiny thing ; 

I was too bold to tell what could such visit bring.” 
Meanwhile the king, revolving in his thought 

That innocent passion, was more deeply wrought 

To chivalrous pity ; and at vesper bell, 

With careless mien which hid his purpose well, 

Went forth on horseback, and as if by chance 

Passing Bernardo’s house, he paused to glance 

At the fine garden of this wealthy man, 

This Tuscan trader turned Palermitan : 

But, presently dismounting, chose to walk 

Amid the trellises, in gracious talk 

With this same trader, deigning even to ask 

If he had yet fulfilled the father’s task 

Of marrying that daughter, whose young charms 
Himself, betwixt the passages of arms, 

Noted admiringly. “ Monsignor, no, 

She is not married ; that were little woe, 

Since she has counted barely fifteen years ; 

But all such hopes of late have turned to fears ; 

She droops and fades, though for a space quite brief — 
Scarce three hours past — she finds some strange relief.” 
The king avised: “’Twere dole to all of us, 

The world should lose a maid so beauteous ; 

Let me now see her ; since I am her liege lord, 

Her spirits must wage war with death at my strong word.” 
In such half-serious playfulness, he wends, 

With Lisa’s father and two chosen friends, 

Up to the chamber where she pillowed sits 

Watching the door that opening admits 

A presence as much better than her dreams, 

As happiness than any longing seems. 

The king advanced, and, with a reverent kiss 

Upon her hand, said, “ Lady, what is this ? 

You, whose sweet youth should others’ solace be, 
Pierce all our hearts, languishing piteously. 

We pray you, for the love of us, be cheered, 

Nor be too reckless of that life, endeared 

To us who know your passing worthiness, 

And count your blooming life as part of our life’s bliss.” 


Those words, that touch upon her hand from him 
Whom her soul worshipped, as far seraphim 
Worship the distant glory, brought some shame 
Quivering upon her cheek, yet thrilled her frame 
With such deep joy she seemed in paradise, 

In wondering gladness, and in dumb surprise, 
That bliss could be so blissful; then she spoke — 
“ Signor, I was too weak to bear the yoke, 
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The golden yoke of thoughts too great for me ; 

That was the ground of my infirmity. 

But now, I pray your grace to have belief 

That I shall soon be well, nor any more cause grief.” 


The king alone perceived the covert sense 

Of all her words, which made one evidence 
With her pure voice and candid loveliness, 
That he had lost much honour, honouring less 
That message of her passionate distress. 

He stayed beside her for a little while 

With gentle looks and speech, until a smile 
As placid as a ray of early morn 

On opening flower-cups o’er her lips was borne. 
When he had left her, and the tidings spread 
Through all the town how he had visited 

The Tuscan trader’s daughter, who was sick, 
Men said, it was a royal deed and catholic. 


And Lisa? she no longer wished for death ; 

But as a poet, who sweet verses saith 

Within his soul, and joys in music there, 

Nor seeks another heaven, nor can bear 

Disturbing pleasures, so was she content, 

Breathing the life of grateful sentiment. 

She thought no maid betrothed could be more blest ; 
For treasure must be valued by the test 

Of highest excellence and rarity, 

And her dear joy was best as best could be ; 

There seemed no other crown to her delight 

Now the high loved one saw her love aright. 

Thus her soul thriving on that exquisite mood, 
Spread like the May-time all its beauteous good 
O’er the soft bloom of neck, and arms, and cheek, 
And strengthened the sweet body, once so weak, 
Until she rose and walked, and, like a bird 

With sweetly rippling throat, she made her spring joys heard. 


The king, when he the happy change had seen, 
Trusted the ear of Constance, his fair queen, 
With Lisa’s innocent secret, and conferred 

How they should jointly, by their deed and word, 
Honour this maiden’s love, which, like the prayer 
Of loyal hermits, never thought to share 

In what it gave. The queen had that chief grace 
Of womanhood, a heart that can embrace 

All goodness in another woman’s form ; 

And that same day, ere the sun lay too warm 

On southern terraces, a messenger 

Informed Bernardo that the royal pair 

Would straightway visit him, and celebrate 

Their gladness at his daughter’s happier state, 
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Which they were fain to see. Soon came the king 
On horseback, with his barons, heralding 

The advent of the queen in courtly state ; 

And all, descending at the garden gate, 

Streamed with their feathers, velvet, and brocade, 
Through the pleached alleys, till they, pausing, made 
A lake of splendour ’mid the aloes grey — 

When, meekly facing all their proud array, 

The white-robed Lisa with her parents stood, 

As some white dove before the gorgeous brood 

Of dapple-breasted birds born by the Colchian flood. 


The king and queen, by gracious looks and speech, 
Encourage her, and thus their courtiers teach 
How this fair morning they may courtliest be, 

By making Lisa pass it happily. 

And soon the ladies and the barons all 

Draw her by turns, as at a festival 

Made for her sake, to easy, gay discourse, 

And compliment with looks and smiles enforce ; 
A joyous hum is heard the gardens round ; 

Soon there is Spanish dancing and the sound 

Of minstrel’s song, and autumn fruits are pluckt ; 
Till mindfully the king and queen conduct 

Lisa apart to where a trellised shade 

Made pleasant resting. Then King Pedro said — 
** Excellent maiden, that rich gift of love 

Your heart hath made us, hath a worth above 

All royal treasures, nor is fitly met 

Save when the grateful memory of deep debt 
Lies still behind the outward honours done: 

And as a sign that no oblivion 

Shall overflood that faithful memory, 

We while we live your cavalier will be, 

Nor will we ever arm ourselves for fight, 

Whether for struggle dire or brief delight 

Of warlike feigning, but we first will take 

The colours you ordain, and for your sake 
Charge the more bravely where your emblem is ; 
Nor will we claim from you an added bliss 

To our sweet thoughts of you save one sole kiss. 
But there still rests the outward honour meet 

To mark your worthiness, and we entreat 

That you will turn your ear to proffered vows 

Of one who loves you, and would be your spouse. 
We must not wrong yourself and Sicily 

By letting all your blooming years pass by 
Unmated : you will give the world its due 

From beauteous maiden and become a matron true.” 


Then Lisa, wrapt in virgin wonderment 
At her ambitious love’s complete content, 
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Which left no further good for her to seek 

Than love’s obedience, said with accent meek — 

“ Monsignor, I know well that were it known 

To all the world how high my love had flown, 
There would be few who would not deem me mad, 
Or say my mind the falsest image had 

Of my condition and your loftiness. 

But heaven has seen that for no moment’s space 
Have I forgotten you to be the king, 

Or me myself to be a lowly thing — 

A little lark, enamoured of the sky, 

That soared to sing, to break its breast, and die. 
But, as you better know than I, the heart 

In choosing chooseth not its own desert, 

But that great merit which attracteth it ; 

’Tis law, I struggled, but I must submit, 

And having seen a worth all worth above, 

I loved you, love you, and shall always love. 

But that doth mean, my will is ever yours, 

Not only when your will my good ensures, 

But if it wrought me what the world calls harm — 
Fire, wounds, would wear from your dear will a charm. 
That you will be my knight is full content, 

And for that kiss — I pray, first for the queen’s consent.” 


Her answer, given with such firm gentleness, 
Pleased the queen well, and made her hold no less 
Of Lisa’s merit than the king had held. 

And so, all cloudy threats of grief dispelled, 
There was betrothal made that very morn 

’*Twixt Perdicone, youthful, brave, well-born, 

And Lisa, whom he loved ; she loving well 

The lot that from obedience befell. 

The queen a rare betrothal ring on each 
Bestowed, and other gems, with gracious speech. 
And that no joy might lack, the king, who knew 
The youth was poor, gave him rich Ceffali 

And Cataletta, large and fruitful lands — 

Adding much promise when he joined their hands. 
At last he said to Lisa, with an air 

Gallant yet noble: “ Now we claim our share 
From your sweet love, a share which is not small ; 
For in the sacrament one crumb is all.” 

Then taking her small face his hands between, 

He kissed her on the brow with kiss serene, 

Fit seal to that pure vision her young soul had seen. 


And many witnessed that King Pedro kept 
His royal promise: Perdicone stept 

To many honours honourably won, 

Living with Lisa in true union. 
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Throughout his life the king still took delight 
To call himself fair Lisa’s faithful knight ; 
And never wore in field or tournament 

A scarf or emblem save by Lisa sent. 

Such deeds made subjects loyal in that land: 
They joyed that one so worthy to command, 
So chivalrous and gentle, had become 

The king of Sicily, and filled the room 

Of Frenchmen, who abused the Church’s trust, 
Till, in a righteous vengeance on their lust, 
Messina rose, with God, and with the dagger’s thrust. 


L’ENVOI. 
Reader, this story pleased me long ago 
Ln the bright pages of Boccaccio, 
And where the author of a good we know, 


Let us not fail to pay the grateful thanks we owe. 


GerorGE ELIOT. 








The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE JACOBITE LADIES OF MURRAYSHALL. 


OME years since there lived, in an old Scottish farmhouse, three 
maiden ladies— Miss Marion, Miss Jenny, and Miss Lily W——. 
Their father, a staunch Jacobite, had been a lawyer in Edinburgh. 
Upon his death they had found a home in the house of their brother, 
whose political opinions also favoured the Stuart cause. In their 
brighter days the family possessed a comfortable little estate — the 
Sands —on the banks of the Forth; but, after the troubles of “the 
45,” Mr. W the younger had been obliged to retire with his excel- 
lent wife and large family of sons and daughters to Murrayshall farm, 
and had accepted the post of factor or land-steward to his relation, the 
Laird of P——, from whom he rented the farm on a long lease. In 
time, certain of his daughters married, while his sons pushed their for- 
tunes in different ways —in trade, in medicine, and in other honour- 
able callings ; the church, the army, the navy, the law, being closed 
professions to them, since they could not conscientiously take the oath 
of allegiance to the House of Hanover. 
Mr. W——’s income was very small when he settled at Murrayshall 
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—so small that people in our luxurious days would regard his condi- 
tion as one of real poverty. But although there was much of self- 
denial, there was certainly no want in that picturesque farmhouse. 
,Mr. W. reared his family creditably, gave a home to his maiden sisters, 
and supplied shelter and hospitality to many another friend and rela- 
tive. 

Years went past. Miss Marion and her two sisters were at length 
left alone at Murrayshall with their old aunt Katharine, who was bed- 
ridden. The three sisters alternately sat up with the invalid each 
night, and amused their hours of watching by writing novels: produc- 
tions which have remained unpublished, however. Miss Jenny’s novel 
—The Earl of Tankerville—a sentimental romance of the old school, 
was generally regarded as the best of the sisters’ stories. Every night 
poor Mrs. Katharine enjoyed her glass of whisky toddy — there was 
no sherry or port-wine negus for invalids of limited means in those 
days — and then the youthful nephews and nieces, some of whom were 
generally staying at Murrayshall, were admitted to her chamber to say 
good-night and to receive their grand-aunt’s blessing. Much some of 
them wondered when she rehearsed her nightly list of toasts — the 
healths respectively of all at home, of such members of the family as 
were in foreign parts, and last, not least, of Zim—“ Over the water.” 
Aunt Katharine died —the children grew up, married, and settled — 
their children again gathered round the home-hearth of Murrayshall, 
and listened with eager faces and loving hearts to the old-world stories 
of their good grand-aunts, Miss Marion, Miss Jenny, and Miss Lily. 

It was a home to love and remember, with its quaint nooks and cor- 
ners, where, among other strange relics of a bygone age, childish eyes 
looked with wonder on hoops and high-heeled shoes ; with its easter 
and wester garrets and wide ghost-like attic lobby, where dark maho- 
gany double chests of drawers with elaborate brass handles found 
ample space; its sitting room, so thoroughly comfortable, yet so sim- 
ple, with treasures of rare books and old pictures ; its best bedroom, 
whose chief ornament was the back of an old chair hung against the 
wall —a sacred chair, for had not Prince Charles Edward sat in it ?— 
its stone-floored /aigh (low) room—once the lady’s chamber, where 
more than one Laird of P first saw the light,—it was the only 
gloomy room in the house, and was afterwards abandoned to the ser- 
vants,—and its garden, with broad grassy walks, gnarled apple and 
pear trees, fragrant damask and York and Lancaster roses, beds of 
homely vegetables bordered by bright old-fashioned flowers, and walls 
clustered over with the white Prince Charlie rose, honeysuckle, and 
spreading currant-bushes. 

In the morning, it was pleasant to hear the clamour of the jackdaws 
which built among the ivy-covered crags close by; while house and 
sheep dogs barked in chorus, and the geese, as they ran with expanded 
wings from the farmyard down to the willow-bordered pond under the 
shadow of the rock, sent forth their wild jubilant cries, all multiplied 
and echoed back in a strange ringing clang. 

Pleasant was it, too, in the evening when the daws, with their 
resounding though monotonous “caw-caw,” came home to their shel- 
tered nests ; the sleek kine from the clover pastures, and the patient 
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plough-horses from their toil in the furrowed fields. Then, as dark- 
ness came on, how brightly shone out the stars watched for as familiar 
friends by many an inmate of that lonely house, who could point out 
Arcturus and his sons to wondering little ones, or teach them where 
to look for the sword and belt of great Orion. 

There was always “rough plenty,” with a hearty welcome, at Mur- 
rayshall. No fancy dairy, but a plain mi/k-house, where large bowens 
(round flat iron-hooped wooden basins) threw up the richest cream, 
and stores of cheeses lined the shelves. The butter was the yellowest, 
the eggs the largest in the country-side ; both fetched good prices at 
the market town of Stirling. 

Orphan and invalid youthful relatives alike found a home and tender 
care at Murrayshall. The sad-hearted became cheery, the sickly be- 
came strong. Old friends — maiden ladies and widows, with or with- 
out a pittance,— were honoured guests at the primitive farmhouse. 
The Episcopalian clergy and their families were very welcome there ; 
and welcome too were those of other denominations. The poor were 
cared for, no matter what their creed ; the sick were nursed ; the troubled 
in heart or spirit were helped and comforted. The most stiff-necked 
Cameronian could hardly look grim, though the Murrayshall ladies, in 
antique silk-gowns, short ruffled sleeves and long black mittens, drove 
past him on Palm Sunday, on their way to “the Chapel,” with a bit of 
palm-willow in their hands. Had not Miss Jenny taken calf’s-foot 
jelly and mutton-broth to his sick child only a few weeks before? 
And had not Miss Marion knitted a warm woollen cravat for the in- 
valid boy with her own hands? 

There were great gatherings in that old house at Christmas time: 
friends and relatives, long parted, met again at board and hearth. 
There. was also a feast in the kitchen, not only for the servants of the 
house, \but for the cottagers and humble neighbours of the district. 
There was no stint of roast-meat, short-bread, and Scotch bun, and 
the lowlier guests were not permitted to return to their homes empty- 
handed, Certain of the more privileged housewives were taken up- 
stairs to see “the ladies,” who thoroughly interested themselves in pro- 
moting the happiness of all. Above-stairs there were games, music, 
and cheery talk among the young folks, while the old people enjoyed 
many rubbers of whist. 

Miss Marion, with her shrewd common sense and kindly disposi- 
tion, was the mainstay of the house. She was lame, unfortunately, 
and so remained much at home, spinning, plying her needle, and writ- 
ing letters. Miss Jenny had been, it was said, a great beauty in her 
youth, and, indeed, was beautiful in old age. She possessed literary 
tastes, and superintended the education of the many young people 
who were frequently gathered under the roof-tree of Murrayshall. 
Miss Lily was the housekeeper of the establishment, and famous for 
her preserves and currant-wine. The servants were quite fixtures ; 
they were regarded as a part of the family, and shared ever both its 
joys and sorrows. 

Miss Marion died at a great age in 1821. 

Miss Jenny, though much her junior, followed her sister to the grave, 
in the great snow-storm of February, 1823. 
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Miss Lily was then left alone with two elderly nieces, Miss Phemie 
and Miss Mary, who took charge of the household when their aunt 
became incapacitated by age and infirmity. But she was only old in 
years, not in heart. Those who frequented Murrayshall cannot readily 
forget the good old lady in her simple cap, her homely gown crossed 
in front over the clear white muslin kerchief, and a small Indian shawl 
thrown over her shoulders. In winter her chair was drawn close to 
the fire ; in summer her place was at a sunny window where the bees 
hummed among the honeysuckle and the birds cheered her with their 
song. Her knitting-basket and snuffbox lay beside her Bible on the 
broad window-ledge. She worked wonderfully for so old a woman. 
In her youth she had elaborately embroidered more than one gown, 
by always taking advantage of the odd ten minutes which so many of 
us let slip past, because they are only ten minutes. 

Kind, simple, and charitable as were the ladies of Murrayshall, 
party spirit, though not affecting their intercourse with their poorer 
neighbours, most certainly influenced their relations with the magnates 
of the county. Far closer was the intimacy kept up with Episcopalian 
and Jacobite families than with those who, besides being Presbyterians, 
had been staunch in their adherence to the Hanoverian Succession. 
When visited by any of the latter class, more state and ceremony were 
observable in the bearing of the good ladies. The conversation was 
more guarded on both sides, in the courteous anxiety of each party 
not to offend the other’s prejudices. 

Many a well-appointed equipage slowly ascended the steep richly 
wooded byroad dignified by the name of avenue, and drew up in the 
yard or court at the low massive door, the chief entrance to the house. 

The Laird of C , who had fought when a boy at Minden, re- 
turned to Scotland in 1827, a grand-looking old man of eighty, after a 
strange chequered life spent more on the Continent than in his native 
country. He deemed it right to call and pay his rgspects at Murrays- 
hall, and was duly ushered into the quaint parlour, delicately scented 
with roses, which in summer filled every flower-vase in the room, while 
through the open casement came the odour of mignonette from the 
boxes on the windowsills. As Miss Lily, then over ninety but in the 
full possession of her faculties, rose to meet him, he stepped forward 
with the alacrity of eighteen and all the grace of 4a vieille cour, and 
astounded the sedate old dame by saluting her in the French fashion 
with a gentle kiss on each cheek. She bore the greeting, however, 
with more apparent equanimity than did her niece, Miss Phemie, who 
was scandalized and indignant that the head of a strict Presbyterian 
family, faithful to the reigning dynasty, and himself, it might be, a 
disciple of Voltaire, should have presumed to take so great a liberty. 
She could scarcely conceal her displeasure till the fascinating manner 
and conversation of the stately old laird riveted all her attention, and 
even called forth her reluctant admiration. An excellent woman in 
many ways, Miss Phemie was, perhaps, somewhat wanting in suavity, 
and apt to be a little bitter at times. 

In a lonely spot not far from Murrayshall, and on the same estate, 
there had once stood a very small old Episcopalian chapel ; but when 
half in ruins, it had been pulled down by the Laird of P——. Some 
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of the stones were even taken to build a wall or cottage. To this, in 
Miss Phemie’s eyes, most sacrilegious act, was it owing, as a judgment 
from Heaven, that the eldest son of the man by whose orders the con- 
secrated building had been removed, was left childless, and the broad 
lands of P were destined to pass to the younger branch of the 
family ; while the humbler folks who had made use of the sacred stones 
never, according to Miss Phemie, throve afterwards. Assuredly, were 
she now living, the impetuous lady would regard the recent humiliation 
of the Kingdom of Hanover as a striking judgment on its royal race 
for the Elector’s old usurpation of the Stuart throne. 

Near where the old chapel had stood was a humble farmhouse, the 
tenant of which once invited the ladies of Murrayshall, and the young 
people residing with them, to drink tea. Among the young people 
were some English nieces, who, under the protection of their mother, 
a clever, strict, and somewhat formal matron, accompanied their Scotch 
cousins to the rural merry-making. After a ceremonious meal, at which 
ample justice was done to the fresh-baked cookies and well-buttered 
flour scones which graced the board, a certain stiffness which had 
thitherto prevailed, wore off—the sound of a violin was heard, and 
the young folks were invited to dance. As they flew with spirit through 
the intricate Scotch reel, the host, seeing the Southern lady sitting 
alone, looking less severe and unbending as she watched the pleased 
faces around her, suddenly walked up to her and offered himself as a 
partner for the next dance. On her civil but very decided refusal, he 
said, solemnly, “I beg your pardon, mem, for maybe ye dinna approve 
o’ promiscuous dancing among the sexes.” 

Of a winter’s evening, when the family were gathered round the fire, 
whose cheery crack!e, with the ticking of the clock and soughing of the 
wind, were the only sounds heard, one of the Murrayshall ladies in a 
low clear voice would relate to a youthful audience some of her Jacob- 
ite reminiscences. The mother of the sisters was a Haldane —a scion 
of the Lanrick family, so long devoted to the House of Stuart. After 
the ’45, when the Duke of Cumberland quartered a body of his soldiers 
at Lanrick, the ladies of the family were restricted to certain rooms, 
while in the corridor without a sentinel kept guard. It was a period 
of grave danger and trouble—the fugitive Lanrick gentlemen were 
in hiding in the neighbourhood. One day Miss Janet Haldane, the 
laird’s sister, went to walk in the grounds with some of her young 
people, leaving her little niece Cissy in the house. As Miss Janet on 
her return passed the soldier in the corridor, he said to her in a low 
voice, without changing a muscle of his countenance or seeming to 
address her, “ Do not let that child be left alone again. Had she 
shown another what she has shown to me, it would have brought you 
into trouble.” 

On questioning the little child, she told her aunt with great giee 
how she had asked the soldier to go into their bedroom that she might 
show him their funny store-cupboard. Then, lifting up the valance of 
the oaken bedstead, she called his attention to a number of cheeses 
which were stowed there — provender that was to be conveyed gradu- 
ally at night by trusty hands to the men of the family in their place of 
concealment. 
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A brother of the three sisters, at that time a little boy, made friends 
with the Duke’s officer who was in charge of Lanrick. William W—— 
had a handsome silver fork and spoon which had been given him by 
his godfather. He showed it with childish pride to Captain , who 
admired. it so much that, spite of the boy’s indignant grief, he appro- 
priated it, thinking himself, no doubt, quite entitled to Jacobite spoils. 
Years after, when William W. was a merchant in London, he over- 
heard an old red-faced military man talking pompously, at a large 
dinner-party, of the Scotch campaign, and mentioning the fork and 
spoon episode as having heard it from another person, who evidently 
considered the whole affair a good joke. William W got up, 
crossed over to the officer, and presenting his card, said quietly — 
“ You are the man, sir, and 7 am the boy.” 

It was dark and late one night when the Lanrick and Annet men 
met in conclave at the neighbouring manor-house of Annet. Suddenly 
they were disturbed. There was loud knocking at the door. A troop 
of soldiers occupied the court-yard, and an English officer demanded 
entrance in King George’s name. 

The Jacobites had little time for thought. Escape at the moment 
seemed impossible. The lights were extinguished, however, and the 
conspirators quietly esconced themselves behind a row of long great- 
coats and cloaks hanging from pegs in a deep recess caused by the 
turn of the staircase. Miss Peggy Stuart, the elder daughter of the 
house, told her sister Annie to keep quiet in the parlour upstairs and 
not to stir on any account, whatever happened. Peggy, waving back 
the servants, then opened the door herself, and informing the officer 
there were only “lone women” at home, begged he would leave his 
men outside and come and search the house himself. Major 
courteously granted her request, apologizing for intruding at such an 
untimely hour. Peggy led him upstairs, telling him the steps were 
worn and bad, and begging him to be careful how he advanced. At 
the turn of the staircase she redoubled her attention, holding the can- 
dle very low, so that the steps might be more distinctly seen. The cloaks, 
the greatcoats, and the hidden men were left behind, the officer again 
apologizing for the trouble he gave. After ascending a few more steps, 
Peggy stumbled, gave a loud shriek, the candlestick fell from her hand, 
and they were left in utter darkness. “Bring a light, Annie — for 
heaven’s sake bring a light!” And Peggy groaned as if in agony. 
“Why don’t you bring a light, Annie?” she exclaimed again. And 
then explaining to Major that her sister was very deaf, she direc- 
ted him to the parlour on the upper landing, whence he soon emerged 
followed by Annie with a lamp in her hand. The officer and Annie 
assisted Peggy to the parlour sofa, where she bitterly bemoaned her 
sprained ankle, and acted an effective little fainting scene. After due 
attention and condolence, the Major, conducted by Annie, made dili- 
gent but fruitless search all over the house. By this time, indeed, the 
Jacobite gentlemen had fully availed themselves of Miss Peggy’s 
diversion in their favour, and had escaped by a back window. Quickly 
they put the wild muir and the Tod’s glen between them and the house 
of Annet. 

Miss Lily was in her ninety-third year when she was taken away in 
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March, 1829. After her death there was a great sale of the antique 
furniture and household treasures of Murrayshall. 

The cattle and poultry went to other owners. The farm was re-let 
—strange footsteps passed up and down the old staircase, strange 
voices echoed through the rooms. Poor people and little children 
looked wistfully up at the small-paned windows. Old friends turned 
away sorrowfully from the deserted house. The craggy furze-clad rock 
and the Scotch fir-trees seem to cast a deeper shadow on the old house 
since that dreary morning, long years ago, when the last of the Jacob- 
ite ladies was carried forth to her resting-place in the churchyard of 
St. Ninian. 








Macmillan’s Magazine. 


ON THE MODERN ELEMENT IN LITERATURE. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


[Wuat follows was delivered as an inaugural lecture in the Poetry Chair at 
Oxford. It was never printed, but there appeared at the time several comments on 
it from critics who had either heard it, or heard reports about it. It was meant to 
be followed and completed by a course of lectures developing the subject entirely, 
and some of these were given. But the course was broken off because I found my 
knowledge insufficient for treating in a solid way many portions of the subject chosen, 
The inaugural lecture, however, treating a portion of the subject where my know- 
ledge was perhaps less insufficient, and where besides my hearers were better able to 
help themselves out from their own knowledge, is here printed. No one feels the 
imperfection of this sketchy and generalizing mode of treatment more than I do; 
and not only is this mode of treatment less to my taste now than it was eleven years 
ago, but the style, too, which is that of the doctor rather than the explorer, is a style 
which I have long since learnt to abandon. Nevertheless, having written much of 
late about Hellenism and Hebraism, and Hellenism being to many people almost an 
empty name compared with Hebraism, I print this lecture with the hope that it may 
serve, in the absence of other and fuller illustrations, to give some notion of the 
Hellenic spirit and its works, and of their significance in the history of the evolution 
of the human spirit in general.— M. A.] 


T is related in one of those legends which illustrate the history of 
Buddhism, that a certain disciple once presented himself before 
his master, Buddha, with the desire to be permitted to undertake a 
mission of peculiar difficulty. ‘The compassionate teacher represented 
to him the obstacles to be surmounted and the risks to be run. 
Pourna — so the disciple was called— insisted, and replied, with equal 
humility and adroitness, to the successive objections of his adviser. 
Satisfied at last by his answers of the fitness of his disciple, Buddha 
accorded to him the desired permission ; and dismissed him to his task 
with these remarkable words, nearly identical with those in which he 
4 
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himself is said to have been admonished by a divinity at the outset of 
his own career :—“ Go then, O Pourna,” are his words ; “ having been 
delivered, deliver ; having been consoled, console ; being arrived thy- 
self at the farther bank, enable others to arrive there also.” 

It was a moral deliverance, eminently, of which the great Oriental 
reformer spoke ; it was a deliverance from the pride, the sloth, the 
anger, the selfishness, which impair the moral activity of man — a de- 
liverance which is demanded of all individuals and in all ages. But 
there is another deliverance for the human race, hardly less impor- 
tant, indeed, than the first — for in the enjoyment of both united con- 
sists man’s true freedom — but demanded far less universally, and even 
more rarely and imperfectly obtained ; a deliverance neglected, appar- 
ently hardly conceived, in some ages, while it has been pursued with 
earnestness in others, which derive from that very pursuit their peculiar 
character. This deliverance is an intellectual deliverance. 

An intellectual deliverance is the peculiar demand of those ages 
which are called modern; and those nations are said to be imbued 
with the modern spirit most eminently in which the demand for such a 
deliverance has been made with most zeal, and satisfied with most 
completeness. Such a deliverance is emphatically, whether we will or 
no, the demand of the age in which we ourselves live. All intellectual 
pursuits our age judges according to their power of helping to satisfy 
this demand ; of all studies it asks, above all, the question, how far 
they can contribute to this deliverance. 

I propose, on this my first occasion of speaking here, to attempt 
such a general survey of ancient classical literature and history as may 
afford us the conviction — in presence of the doubts so often expressed 
of the profitableness, in the present day, of our study of this literature 
— that, even admitting to their fullest extent the legitimate demands of 
our age, the literature of ancient Greece is, even for modern times, a 
mighty agent of intellectual deliverance ; even for modern times, there- 
fore, an object of indestructible interest. 

But first let us ask ourselves why the demand for an intellectual de- 
liverance arises in such an age as the present, and in what the deliv- 
erance itself consists? The demand arises, because our present age 
has around it a copious and complex present, and behind it a copious 
and complex past; it arises, because the present age exhibits to the 
individual man who contemplates it the spectacle of a vast multitude 
of facts awaiting and inviting his comprehension. The deliverance 
consists in man’s comprehension of this present and past. It begins 
when our mind begins to enter into possession of the general ideas 
which are the law of this vast multitude of facts. It is perfect when 
we have acquired that harmonious acquiescence of mind which we feel 
in contemplating a grand spectacle that is intelligible to us; when we 
have lost that impatient irritation of mind which we feel in presence of 
an immense, moving, confused spectacle which, while it perpetually 
excites our curiosity, perpetually baffles our comprehension. 

This, then, is what distinguishes certain epochs in the history of the 
human race, and our own amongst the number ;— on the one hand, the 
presence of a significant spectacle to contemplate ; on the other hand, 
the desire to find the true point of view from which to contemplate 
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this spectacle. He who has found that point of view, he who ade- 
quately comprehends this spectacle, has risen to the comprehension of 
his age: he who communicates that point of view to his age, he who 
interprets to it that spectacle, is one of his age’s intellectual deliverers. 

The spectacle, the facts, presented for the comprehensidn of the 
present age, are indeed immense. The facts consist of the events, the 
institutions, the sciences, the arts, the literatures, in which human life 
has manifested itself up to the present time: the spectacle is the col- 
lective life of humanity. And everywhere there is connexion, every- 
where there is illustration: no single event, no single literature, is ade- 
quately comprehended except in its relation to other events, to other 
literatures. The literature of ancient Greece, the literature of the 
Christian Middle Age, so long as they are regarded as two isolated 
literatures, two isolated growths of the human spirit, are not adequately 
comprehended ; and it is adequate comprehension which is the demand 
of the present age. ‘“ We must compare,”— the illustrious Chancellor 
of Cambridge * said the other day to his hearers at Manchester,— “ we 
must compare the works of other ages with those of our own age and 
country ; that, while we feel proud of the immense development of 
knowledge and power of production which we possess, we may learn 
humility in contemplating the refinement of feeling and intensity of 
thought manifested in the works of the older schools.” To know how 
others stand, that we may know how we ourselves stand ; and to know 
how we ourselves stand, that we may correct our mistakes and achieve 
our deliverance — that is our problem. 

But all facts, all the elements of the spectacle before us, have not 
an equal value — do not merit a like attention: and it is well that they 
do not, for no man would be adequate to the task of thoroughly mas- 
tering them all. Some have more significance for us, others have less ; 
some merit our utmost attention in all their details, others it is suffi- 
cient to comprehend in their general character, and then they may be 
dismissed. 

What facts, then, let us ask ourselves, what elements of the spectacle 
before us, will naturally be most interesting to a highly developed age 
like our own, to an age making the demand which we have described 
for an intellectual deliverance by means of the complete intelligence 
of its own situation? Evidently, the other ages similarly developed, 
and making the same demand. And what past literature will naturally 
be most interesting to such an age as our own? Evidently, the litera- 
tures which have most successfully solved for their ages the problem 
wich occupies ours: the literatures which in their day and for their 
own nation have adequately comprehended, have adequately repre- 
sented, the spectacle before them. A significant, a highly-developed, 
a culminating epoch, on the one hand,— a comprehensive, a commen- 
surate, an adequate literature, on the other,— these will naturally be 
the objects of deepest interest to our modern age. Such an epoch 
and such a literature are, in fact, modern, in the same sense in which 
our own age and literature are modern ; they are founded upon a rich 
past and upon an instructive fulness of experience. 

It may, however, happen that a great epoch is without a perfectly 
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adequate literature ; it may happen that a great age, a great nation, 
has attained a remarkable fulness of political and social development, 
without intellectually taking the complete measure of itself, without 
adequately representing that development in its literature. In this 
case, the efoch, the nation itself, will still be an object of the greatest 
interest to us: but the /iterature will be an object of less interest to 
us: the facts, the material spectacle, are there ; but the contemporary 
view of the facts, the intellectual interpretation, are inferior and in- 
adequate. 

It may happen, on the other hand, that great authors, that a power- 
ful literature, are found in an age and nation less great and powerful 
than themselves ; it may happen that a literature, that a man of genius, 
may arise adequate to the representation of a greater, a more highly 
developed age than that in which they appear ; it may happen that a 
literature completely interprets its epoch, and yet has something over ; 
that it has a force, a richness, a geniality, a power of view which the 
materials at its disposition are insufficient adequately to employ. In 
such a case, the literature will be more interesting to us than the 
epoch. The interpreting power, the illuminating and revealing intel- 
lect, are there ; but the spectacle on which they throw their light is 
not fully worthy of them. 

And I shall not, I hope, be thought to magnify too much my office 
if I add, that it is to the poetical literature of an age that we must, in 
general, look for the most perfect, the most adequate interpretation of 
that age,—for the performance of a work which demands the most 
energetic and harmonious activity of all the powers of the human 
mind. Because that activity of the whole mind, that genius, as John- 
son nobly describes it, “ without which judgment is cold and knowledge 
is inert; that energy which collects, combines, amplifies, and ani- 
mates,” is in poetry at its highest stretch and in its most energetic 
exertion. 

What we seek, therefore, what will most enlighten us, most contri- 
bute to our intellectual deliverance, is the union of two things ; it is 
the coexistence, the simultaneous appearance, of a great epoch and a 
great literature. 

Now the culminating age in the life of ancient Greece I call, beyond 
question, a great epoch ; the life of Athens in the fifth century before 
our era I call one of the highly developed, one of the marking, one of 
the modern periods in the life of the whole human race. It has been 
said that the “Athens of Pericles was a vigorous man, at the summit 
of his bodily strength and mental energy.” There was the utmost 
energy of life there, public and private ; the most entire freedom, the 
most unprejudiced and intelligent observation of human affairs. Let 
us rapidly examine some of the characteristics which distinguish mod- 
ern epochs ; let us see how far the culminating century of ancient 
Greece exhibits them ; let us compare it, in respect of them, with a 
much later, a celebrated century ; let us compare it with the age of 
Elizabeth in our own country. 

To begin with what is exterior. One of the most characteristic out- 
ward features of a modern age, of an age of advanced civilization, is 
the banishment of the ensigns of war and bloodshed from the inter- 
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course of civil life. Crime still exists, and wars are still carried on ; 
but within the limits of civil life a circle has been formed within which 
man can move securely, and develop the arts of peace uninterruptedly. 
The private man does not go forth to his daily occupation prepared 
to assail the life of his neighbour or to have to defend his own. With 
the disappearance of the constant means of offence the occasions of 
offence diminish; society at last acquires repose, confidence, and free 
activity. An important inward characteristic, again, is the growth of 
a tolerant spirit; that spirit which is the offspring of an enlarged 
knowledge ; a spirit patient of the diversities of habits and opinions. 
Other characteristics are the multiplication of the conveniences of 
life, the formation of taste, the capacity for refined pursuits. And this 
leads us to the supreme characteristic of all: the intellectual maturity 
of man himself; the tendency to observe facts with a critical spirit ; 
to search for their law, not to wander among them at random ; to judge 
by the rule of reason, not by the impulse of prejudice or caprice. 
Well, now, with respect to the presence of all these characteristics in 
the age of Pericles, we possess the explicit testimony of an immortal 
work,— of the history of Thucydides. “The Athenians first,” he says 
—speaking of the gradual development of Grecian society up to the 
period when the Peloponnesian war commenced —“ the Athenians first 
left off the habit of wearing arms:” that is, this mark of superior civi- 
lization had, in the age of Pericles, become general in Greece, had 
long been visible at Athens. In the time of Elizabeth, on the other 
hand, the wearing of arms was universal in England and throughout 
Europe. Again, the conveniences, the ornaments, the luxuries of life, 
had become common at Athens at the time of which we are speaking. 
But there had been an advance even beyond this; there had been an 
advance to that perfection, that propriety of taste which prescribes the 
excess of ornament, the extravagance of luxury. The Athenians had 
given up, Thucydides says, had given up, although not very long before, 
an extravagance of dress and an excess of personal ornament which, 
in the first flush of newly-discovered luxury, had been adopted by some 
of the richer classes. The height of civilization in this respect seems 
to have been attained ; there was general elegance and refinement of 
life, and there was simplicity. What was the case in this respect in the 
Elizabethan age? The scholar Casaubon, who settled in England in 
the reign of James I., bears evidence to the want here, even at that 
time, of conveniences of life which were already to be met with on the 
continent of Europe. On the other hand, the taste for fantastic, for 
excessive personal adornment, to which the portraits of the times bear 
testimony, is admirably set forth in the work of a great novelist, who 
was also a very truthful antiquarian — in the “ Kenilworth” of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. We all remember the description, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth chapters of the second volume of “ Kenilworth,” of the barbar- 
ous magnificence, the “ fierce vanities,” of the dress of the period. 
Pericles praises the Athenians that they had discovered sources of 
recreation for the spirit to counterbalance the labours of the body: 
compare these, compare the pleasures which charmed the whole body 
of the Athenian people through the yearly round of their festivals with 
the popular shows and pastimes in “Kenilworth.” “We have free- 
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dom,” says Pericles, “ for individual diversities of opinion and charac- 
ter ; we do not take offence at the tastes and habits of our neighbour 
if they differ from our own.” Yes, in Greece, in the Athens of Peri- 
cles, there is toleration ; but in England, in the England of the sixteenth 
century ?—the Puritans are then in full growth. So that with regard 
to these characteristics of civilization of a modern spirit which we have 
hitherto enumerated, the superiority, it will be admitted, rests with the 
age of Pericles. 

Let us pass to what we said was the supreme characteristic of a 
highly developed, a modern age — the manifestation of a critical spirit, 
the endeavour after a rational arrangement and appreciation of facts. 
Let us consider one or two of the passages in the masterly introduc- 
tion which Thucydides, the contemporary of Pericles, has prefixed to 
his history. What was his motive in choosing the Peloponnesian War 
for his subject? Because it was, in his opinion, the most important, 
the most instructive event which had, up to that time, happened in the 
history of mankind. What is his effort in the first twenty-three chap- 
ters of his history? To place in their correct point of view all the 
facts which had brought Grecian society to the point at which that 
dominant event found it ; to strip these facts of their exaggeration, to 
examine them critically. The enterprises undertaken in the early 
times of Greece were on a much smaller scale than had been com- 
monly supposed. The Greek chiefs were induced to combine in the 
expedition against Troy, not by their respect for an oath taken by them 
all when suitors to Helen, but by their respect for the preponderating 
influence of Agamemnon ; the siege of Troy had been protracted not 
so much by the valour of the besieged as by the inadequate mode of 
warfare necessitated by the want of funds of the besiegers. No doubt 
Thucydides’ criticism of the Trojan war is not perfect ; but observe 
how in these and many other points he labours to correct popular 
errors, to assign their true character to facts, complaining, as he does 
so, of men’s habit of wacritical reception of current stories. “So little 
a matter of care to most men,” he says, “is the search after truth, and 
so inclined are they to take up any story which is ready to their hand.” 
“ He himself,” he continues, “has endeavoured to give a true picture, 
and believes that in the main he has done so. For some readers his 
history may want the charm of the uncritical, half-fabulous narratives 
of earlier writers ; but for such as desire to gain a clear knowledge of 
the past, and thereby of the future also, which will surely, after the 
course of human things, represent again hereafter, if not the very 
image, yet the near resemblance of the past —if such shall judge my 
work to be profitable, I shall be well content.” 

What language shall we properly call this? It is modern language ; 
it is the language of a thoughtful philosophic man of our own days ; it 
is the language of Burke or Niebuhr assigning the true aim of history. 
And yet Thucydides is no mere literary man; no isolated thinker, 
speaking far over the heads of his hearers to a future age — no: he 
was a man of action, a man of the world,a man of his time. He 
represents, at its best indeed, but he represents the general intelligence 
of his age and nation ; of a nation the meanest citizens of which could 
follow with comprehension the profoundly thoughtful speeches of 
Pericles. 
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Let us now turn for a contrast to a historian of the Elizabethan 
age, also a man of great mark and ability, also a man of action, also a 
man of the world, Sir Walter Raleigh. Sir Walter Raleigh writes the 
“ History of the World,” as Thucydides has written the “ History of 
the Peloponnesian War ;” let us hear his language ; let us mark his 
point of view ; let us see what problems occur to him for solution. 
“ Seeing,” he says, “that we digress in all the ways of our lives — yea, 
seeing the life of man is nothing else but digression —I may be the 
better excused in writing their lives and actions.” What are the pre- 
liminary facts which he discusses, as Thucydides discusses the Trojan | 
War and the early naval power of Crete, and which are to lead up to 
his main inquiry? Open the table of contents of his first volume. 
You will find :—“ Of the firmament, and of the waters above the fir- 
mament, and whether there be any crystalline Heaven, or any primum 
mobile.” You will then find:—‘“Of Fate, and that the stars have 
great influence, and that their operations may diversely be prevented 
or furthered.” Then you come to two entire chapters on the place of 
Paradise, and on the two chief trees in the garden of Paradise. And 
in what style, with what power of criticism, does Raleigh treat the 
subjects so selected? I turn to the 7th section of the third chapter of 
his first book, which treats “Of their opinion which make Paradise 
as high as the moon, and of others which make it higher than the 
middle region of the air.” Thus he begins the discussion of this 
opinion :— “ Whereas Beda saith, and as the schoolmen affirm Para- 
dise to be a place altogether removed from the knowledge of men 
(‘locus a cognitione hominum remotissimus’), and Barcephas conceived 
that Paradise was far in the east, but mounted above the ocean and 
all the earth, and near the orb of the moon (which opinion, though the 
schoolmen charge Beda withal, yet Pererius lays it off from Beda and 
his master Rabanus); and whereas Rupertus in his geography of 
Paradise doth not much differ from the rest, but finds it seated next 
or nearest Heaven—” So he states the error, and now for his own 
criticism of it. “First, such a place cannot be commodious to live in, 
for being so near the moon it had been too near the sun and other 
heavenly bodies. Secondly, it must have been too joint a neighbour 
to the element of fire. Thirdly, the air in that region is so violently 
moved and carried about with such swiftness as nothing in that place 
can consist or have abiding. Fourthly,”— but what has been quoted 
is surely enough, and there is no use in continuing. 

Which is the ancient here, and which is the modern? Which uses 
the language of an intelligent man of our own days? which a language 
wholly obsolete and unfamiliar to us? Which has the rational appre- 
ciation and control of his facts? which wanders among them helplessly 
and without aclue? Is it our own countryman, or is it the Greek? 
And the language of Raleigh affords a fair sample of the critical 
power, of the point of view, possessed by the majority of intelligent 
men of his day ; as the language of Thucydides affords us a fair sample 
of the critical power of the majority of intelligent men in the age of 
Pericles. 

Well, then, in the age of Pericles we have, in spite of its antiquity, 
a highly-developed, a modern, a deeply interesting epoch. Next comes 
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the question: Is this epoch adequately interpreted by its highest lit- 
erature? Now, the peculiar characteristic of the highest literature — 
the poetry — of the fifth century in Greece before the Christian era, is 
its adeguacy ; the peculiar characteristic of the poetry of Sophocles is 
its consummate, its unrivalled adeguacy; that it represents the highly 
developed human nature of that age— human nature developed in a 
number of directions, politically, socially, religiously, morally devel- 
oped — in its completest and most harmonious development in all these 
directions ; while there is shed over this poetry the charm of that noble 
serenity which always accompanies true insight. If in the body of 
Athenians of that time there was, as we have said, the utmost energy 
of mature manhood, public and private ; the most entire freedom, the 
most unprejudiced and intelligent observation of human affairs — in 
Sophocles there is the same energy, the same maturity, the same free- 
dom, the same intelligent observation; but all these idealized and 
glorified by the grace and light shed over them from the noblest poet- 
ical feeling. And therefore I have ventured to say of Sophocles, that 
he “saw life steadily, and saw it whole.” Well may we understand 
how Pericles— how the great statesman whose aim was, it has been 
said, “to realize in Athens the idea which he had conceived of human 
greatness,” and who partly succeeded in his aim— should have been 
drawn to the great poet whose works are the noblest reflection of his 
success. 

I assert, therefore, though the detailed proof of the assertion must 
be reserved for other opportunities, that, if the fifth century in Greece 
before our era is a significant and modern epoch, the poetry of that 
epoch —the poetry of Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles — is an ade- 
quate representation and interpretation of it. 

The poetry of Aristophanes is an adequate representation of it also. 
True, this poetry regards humanity from the comic side ; but there is 
acomic side from which to regard humanity as well as a tragic one ; 
and the distinction of Aristophanes is to have regarded it from the 
true point of view on the comic side. He too, like Sophocles, regards 
the human nature of his time in its fullest development ; the boldest 
creations of a riotous imagination are in Aristophanes, as has been 
justly said, based always upon the foundation of a serious thought: 
politics, education, social life, literature — all the great modes in which 
the human life of his day manifested itself— are the subjects of his 
thoughts, and of his penetrating comment. There is shed, therefore, 
over his poetry the charm, the vital freshness, which is felt when man 
and his relations are from any side adequately, and therefore genially, 
regarded. Here is the true difference between Aristophanes and 
Menander. There has been preserved an epitome of a comparison 
by Plutarch between Aristophanes and Menander, in which the gross- 
ness of the former, the exquisite truth to life and felicity of observation 
of the latter, are strongly insisted upon; and the preference of the 
refined, the learned, the intelligent men of a later period for Menander 
loudly proclaimed. “What should take a man of refinement to the 
theatre,” asks Plutarch, “except to see one of Menander’s plays? 
When do you see the theatre filled with cultivated persons, except 
when Menander is acted? and he is the favourite refreshment,” he 
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continues, “to the overstrained mind of the laborious philosopher.” 
And every one knows the famous line of tribute to this poet by an 
enthusiastic admirer in antiquity :— “O Life and Menander, which of 
you painted the other?” We remember, too, how a great English 
statesman is said to have declared that there was no lost work of an- 
tiquity which he so ardently desired to recover as a play of Menander. 
Yet Menander has perished, and Aristophanes has survived. And to 
what is this to be attributed? To the instinct of self-preservation in 
humanity. The human race has the strongest, the most invincible 
tendency to /ive, to develop itself. It retains, it clings to what fosters 
its life, what favours its development, to the literature which exhibits 
it in its vigour ; it rejects, it abandons what does not foster its devel- 
opment, the literature which exhibits it arrested and decayed. Now, 
between the times of Sophocles and Menander a great check had be- 
fallen thé development of Greece ;— the failure of the Athenian expe- 
dition to Syracuse, and the consequent termination of the Pelopen- 
nesian War in a result unfavourable to Athens. The free expansion 
of her growth was checked ; one of the noblest channels of Athenian 
life, that of political activity, had begun to narrow and to dry up. 
That was the true catastrophe of the ancient world; it was then that 
the oracles of the ancient world should have become silent, and that 
its gods should have forsaken their temples ; for from that date the 
intellectual and spiritual life of Greece was left without an adequate 
material basis of political and practical life ; and both began inevitably 
to decay. The opportunity of the ancient world was then lost, never 
to return ; for neither the Macedonian nor the Roman world, which 
possessed an adequate material basis, possessed, like the Athens of 
earlier times, an adequate intellect and soul to inform and inspire 
them ; and there was left of the ancient world, when Christianity ar- 
rived, of Greece only a head without a body, and of Rome only a body | 
without a soul. - 

It is Athens after this check, after this diminution of vitality,— it is 
man with part of his life shorn away, refined and: intelligent indeed, 
but sceptical, frivolous and dissolute,— which the poetry of Menander 
represented. The cultivated, the accomplished might applaud the . 
dexterity, the perfection of the representation — might prefer it to the 
free genial delineation of a more living time with which they were no 
longer in sympathy. But the instinct of humanity taught it, that in 
the one poetry there was the seed of life, in the other poetry the seed 
of death ; and it has rescued Aristophanes, while it has left Menander 
to his fate. 

In the flowering period of the life of Greece, therefore, we have a 
culminating age, one of the flowering periods of the life of the human 
race: in the poetry of that age we have a literature commensurate with 
its epoch. It is most perfectly commensurate in the poetry of Pindar, 
éschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes ; these, therefore, will be the su- 
premely interesting objects in this literature ; but the stages in litera- 
ture which led up to this point of perfection, the stages in literature 
which led downward from it, will be deeply interesting also. A dis- 
tinguished person,* who has lately been occupying himself with Homer, 


* Mr, Gladstone. 
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has remarked that an undue preference is given, in the studies of 
Oxford, to these poets over Homer. The justification of such a pre- 
ference, even if we put aside all philological considerations, lies, 
perhaps, in what I have said. Homer himself is eternally interesting ; 
he is a greater poetical power than even Sophocles or Aischylus ; but 
his age is less interesting than himself. Aschylus and Sophocles 
represent an age as interesting as themselves; the names, indeed, in 
their dramas are the names of the old heroic world, from which they 
were far separated ; but these names are taken, because the use of 
them permits to the poet that free and ideal treatment of his charac- 
ters which the highest tragedy demands ; and into these figures of the 
old world is poured all the fulness of life and of thought which the 
new world had accumulated. This new world in its maturity of reason 
resembles our own; and the advantage over Homer in their greater 
significance for ws, which AZschylus and Sophocles gain by belonging 
to this new world, more than compensates for their poetical inferiority 
to him. 

Let us now pass to the Roman world. There is no necessity to 
accumulate proofs that the culminating period of Roman history is to 
be classed among the leading, the significant, the modern periods of 
the world. There is universally current, I think, a pretty correct 
appreciation of the high development of the Rome of Cicero and 
Augustus ; no one doubts that material civilization and the refinements 
of life were largely diffused in it; no one doubts that cultivation of 
mind and intelligence were widely diffused in it. Therefore, I will not 
occupy time by showing that Cicero corresponded with his friends in 
the style of the most accomplished, the most easy letter-writers of 
modern times ; that Caesar did not write history like Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The great period of Rome is, perhaps, on the whole, the greatest, the 
fullest, the most significant period on record ; it is certainly a greater, 
a fuller period than the age of Pericles. It is an infinitely larger 
school for the men reared in it ; the relations of life are immeasurably 
multiplied, the events which happen are on an immeasurably grander 
scale. The facts, the spectacle of this Roman world, then, are 
immense: let us see how far the literature, the interpretation of the 
facts, has been adequate. 

Let us begin with a great poet, a great philosopher, Lucretius. In 
the case of ‘Thucydides I called attention to the fact that his habit of 
mind, his mode of dealing with questions, were modern ; that they 
were those of an enlightened, reflecting man among ourselves. Let 
me call attention to the exhibition in Lucretius of a modern feeling not 
less remarkable than the modern ¢hought in Thucydides. The pre- 
dominance of thought, of reflection, in modern epochs is not without 
its penalties ; in the unsound, in the over-tasked, in the over-sensitive, 
it has produced the most painful, the most lamentable results ; it has 
produced a state of feeling unknown to less enlightened but perhaps 
healthier epochs —the feeling of depression, the feeling of ennui. 
Depression and ennui: these are the characteristics stamped on how 
many of the representative works of modern times! they are also the 
characteristics stamped on the poem of Lucretius. One of the most 
powerful, the most solemn passages of the work of Lucretius, one of the 
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most powerful, the most solemn passages in the literature of the whole 
world, is the well-known conclusion of the third book. With masterly 
touches he exhibits the lassitude, the incurable tedium which pursue 
men in their amusements ; with indignant irony he upbraids them for 
the cowardice with which they cling to a life which for most is miser- 
able ; to a life which contains, for the most fortunate, nothing but the 
old dull round of the same unsatisfying objects for ever presented. 
“ A man rushes abroad,” he says, “ because he is sick of being at 
home ; and suddenly comes home again because he finds himself no 
whit easier abroad. He posts as fast as his horses can take him to his 
country-seat: when he has got there he hesitates what to do; or he 
throws himself down moodily to sleep, and seeks forgetfulness in that ; 
or he makes the best of his way back to town again with the same 
speed as he fled from it. Thus every one flies from himself.” What 
a picture of exnui/ of the disease of the most modern societies, the 
most advanced civilizations! “O man,” he exclaims again, “ the lights 
of the world, Scipio, Homer, Epicurus, are dead ; wilt thou hesitate 
and fret at dying, whose life is well-nigh dead whilst thou art yet alive ; 
who consumest in sleep the greater part of thy span, and when awake 
dronest and ceasest not to dream ; and carriest about a mind troubled 
with baseless fear, and canst not find what it is that aileth thee when thou 
staggerest like a drunken wretch in the press of thy cares, and welter- 
est hither and thither in the unsteady wandering of thy spirit!” And 
again: “I have nothing more than you have already seen,” he makes 
Nature say to man, “to invent for your amusement ; cadem sunt omnia 
semper — all things continue the same for ever.” 

Yes, Lucretius is modern; but is he adequate? And how cana 
man adequately interpret the activity of his age when he is not in sym- 
pathy with it? Think of the varied, the abundant, the wide spectacle 
of the Roman life of his day ; think of its fulness of occupation, its 
energy of effort. From these Lucretius withdraws himself, and bids 
his disciples to withdraw themselves ; he bids them to leave the busi- 
ness of the world, and to apply themselves “ aturam cognoscere rerum 
— to learn the nature of things ;” but there is no peace, no cheerful- 
ness for him either in the world from which he comes, or in the soli- 
tude to which he goes. With stern effort, with gloomy despair, he 
seems to rivet his eyes on the elementary reality, the naked framework 
of the world, because the world in its fulness and movement is too 
exciting a spectacle for his discomposed brain. He seems to feel the 
spectacle of it at once terrifying and alluring ; and to deliver himself 
from it he has to keep perpetually repeating his formula of disenchant- 
ment and annihilation. In reading him, you understand the tradition 
which represents him as having been driven mad by a poison adminis- 
tered as a love-charm by his mistress, and as having composed his 
great work in the intervals of his madness. Lucretius is, therefore, 
overstrained, gloom-weighted, morbid; and he who is morbid is no 
adequate interpreter of his age. 

I pass to Virgil; to the poetical name which of all poetical names 
has perhaps had the most prodigious fortune; the name which for 
Dante, for the Middle Age, represented the perfection of classical 
antiquity. The perfection of classical antiquity Virgil does not repre- 
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sent ; but far be it from me to add my voice to those which have decried 
his genius ; nothing that I shall say is, or can ever be, inconsistent 
with a profound, an almost affectionate veneration for him. But with 
respect to him, as with respect to Lucretius, I shall freely ask the ques- 
tion, /s he adequate? Does he represent the epoch in which he lived, 
the mighty Roman world of his time, as the great poets of the great 
epoch of Greek life represented theirs, in all its fulness, in all its sig- 
nificance ? 

From the very form itself of his great poem, the A2neid, one would 
be led to augur that this was impossible. The epic form, as a form 
for representing contemporary or nearly contemporary events, has 
attained, in the poems of Homer, an unmatched, an immortal success ; 
the epic form as employed by learned poets for the reproduction of 
the events of a past age has attained a very considerable success. 
But for ¢Azs purpose, for the poetic treatment of the events of a fast 
age, the epic form is a less vital form than the dramatic form. The 
great poets of the modern period of Greece are accordingly, as 
we have seen, the dramatic poets. The chief of these — A‘schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes — have survived ; the distinguished 
epic poets of the same period — Panyasis, Chcerilus, Antimachus — 
though praised by the Alexandrian critics, have perished in a common 
destruction with the undistinguished. And what is the reason of this? 
It is, that the dramatic form exhibits, above all, he actions of man as 
strictly determined by his thoughts and feelings; it exhibits, therefore, 
what may be always accessible, always intelligible, always interesting. 
But the epic form takes a wider range; it represents not only the 
thought and passion of man, that which is universal and eternal, but 
also the forms of outward life, the fashion of manners, the aspects of 
nature, that which is local or transient. To exhibit adequately what 
is local and transient, only a witness, a contemporary, can suffice. In 
the reconstruction, by learning and antiquarian ingenuity, of the local 
and transient features of a past age, in their representation by one 
who is not a witness or contemporary, it is impossible to feel the live- 
liest kind of interest. What, for instance, is the most interesting por- 
tion of the A®neid,—the portion where Virgil seems to be moving 
most freely, and therefore to be most animated, most forcible? Pre- 
cisely that portion which has most a dramatic character ; the episode 
of Dido ; that portion where locality and manners are nothing — where 
persons and characters are everything. We might presume before- 
hand, therefore, that if Virgil, at a time when contemporary epic poetry 
was no longer possible, had been inspired to represent human life in 
its fullest significance, he would not have selected the epic form. 
Accordingly, what is, in fact, the character of the poem, the frame of 
mind of the poet? Has the poem the depth, the completeness of the 
poems of Aischylus or Sophocles, of those adequate and consummate 
representations of human life? Has the poet the serious cheerfulness 
of Sophocles, of a man who has mastered the problem of human life, 
who knows its gravity, and is therefore serious, but who knows that he 
comprehends it, and is therefure cheerful? Over the whole of the 
great poem of Virgil, over the whole A®neid, there rests an ineffable 
melancholy : not a rigid, a moody gloom, like the melancholy of Lucre- 
tius ; no, a sweet, a touching sadness, but still a sadness; a melan- 
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choly which is at once a source of charm in the poem, and a testimony 
to its incompleteness. Virgil, as Niebuhr has well said, expressed no 
affected self-disparagement, but the haunting, the irresistible self-dis- 
satisfaction of his heart, when he desired on his death-bed that his 
poem might be destroyed. A man of the most delicate genius, the 
most rich learning, but of weak health, of the most sensitive nature, in 
a great and overwhelming world ; conscious, at heart, of his inade- 
quacy for the thorough spiritual mastery of that world and its inter- 
pretation in a work of art; conscious of this inadequacy — the one 
inadequacy, the one weak place in the mighty Roman nature! This 
suffering, this graceful-minded, this finely-gifted man is the most beau- 
tiful, the most attractive figure in literary history ; but he is not the 
adequate interpreter of the great period of Rome. 

We come to Horace: and if Lucretius, if Virgil want cheerfulness, 
Horace wants seriousness. I go back to what I said of Menander: 
as with Menander so it is with Horace: the men of taste, the men of 
cultivation, the men of the world are enchanted with him ; he has not 
a prejudice, not an illusion, not a blunder. ‘True! yet the best men in 
the best ages have never been thoroughly satisfied with Horace. If 
human life were complete without faith, without enthusiasm, without 
energy, Horace, like Menander, would be the perfect interpreter of 
human life: but it is not; to the best, to the most living sense of 
humanity, it is not; and because it is not, Horace is inadequate. 
Pedants are tiresome, men of reflection and enthusiasm are unhappy 
and morbid ; therefore Horace is a sceptical man of the world. Men 
of action are without ideas, men of the world are frivolous and scepti- 
cal ; therefore Lucretius is plunged in gloom and in stern sorrow. So 
hard, nay, so impossible for most men is it to develop themselves in 
their entireness ; to rejoice in the variety, the movement of human 
life with the children of the world ; to be serious over the depth, the 
significance of human life with the wise! Horace warms himself 
before the transient fire of human animation and human pleasure 
while he can, and is only serious when he reflects that the fire must 
soon go out: — 

“‘Damna tamen celeres reparant ccelestia lunz : 
Nos, ubi decidimus —” 

‘For nature there is renovation, but for man there is none! ’— it is 
exquisite, but it is not interpretative and fortifying. 

1n the Roman world, then, we have found a highly modern, a deeply 
significant, an interesting period —a period more significant and more 
interesting, because fuller, than the great period of Greece ; but we 
have not a commensurate literature. In Greece we have seen a highly 
modern, a most significant and interesting period, although on a scale 
of less magnitude and importance than the great period of Rome ; but 
then, co-existing with the great epoch of Greece there is what is want- 
ing to that of Kome, a commensurate, an interesting literature. 

The intellectual history of our race cannot be clearly understood 
without applying to other ages, nations, and literatures the same 
method of inquiry which we have been here imperfectly applying to 
what is called classical antiquity. But enough has at least been said, 
perhaps, to establish the absolute, the enduring interest of Greek 
literature, and, above all, of Greek poetry. 





A STRANGE LEGEND OF BOHEMIA. 


For THe New Ecrectic MAGAZINE. 


URING the darkest period of the Dark Ages, there lived in 
Bohemia a Baron, haughty, passionate, and prejudiced, who, 
like the giant “ Earl Doorm,” “compelled all creatures to his will.” 

He belonged to a class of lusty tyrants, well represented by the 
husband of the brave Godiva, who loved nothing so dearly as a flagon 
of strong Rhenish wine, except perhaps the baying of bloodhounds as 
they tracked some insurgent vassal to his last refuge in the forest. 
He possessed a magnificent beard, flowing after the fashion of a dark 
cascade down his breast, and his thick untended hair rustled angrily 
behind, while he strode with uneven step and bent shaggy brow under 
the rafters of his rugged hall. 

He possessed also—the great brute!—a daughter of exquisite 
loveliness, of whom the arch-fiend himself could scarcely have been 
more unworthy. Hers was the form of a queen —tall, stately, grace- 
ful as the beech tree in spring, but her face was all sensibility, its pre- 
vailing expression being an innocent candor, which blent — oh, how 
charmingly !— with a look of sweet, tender, virginal diffidence. 

The young squires and bachelor knights of the country worshipped 
Katrina. Those who had yet their spurs to win would think of her 
deep eyes, so inexpressibly blue, upon the eve of joust or tournament, 
and swear for her sake and the dear hope of gaining her love, to strike 
such doughty blows upon the morrow, that not Sir Tristrem, nor Sir 
Launcelot of the Lake, could have stood against the force and spirit 
put into them! And warriors of acknowledged fame came from far 
and wide, from Brittany and Languedoc, from Spain and Italy and 
Provence, from Germany, and even mist-encircled Scotland and the 
cold Northland Isles, arrayed in steel armor inlaid with gold, and 
bearing her colors on lance or helm. Unnumbered were the mimic 
but sometimes fatal conflicts fought, and mighty was the prowess dis- 
played in Katrina’s behalf. Indeed, things went so far at last, that 
the very name of this peaceful and gentle girl, who could scarcely 
brook the sight of blood, were it that only of a hare or bird, became 
the signal for mortal strife between kinsfolk, and even brethren. 

Therefore, the Baron, her father, known as Robert the Rude, in- 
dulging in many blasphemous imprecations because of the trouble 
given him by such eager suitors, selected from amongst them a knight 
after his own soul,— that is to say, a winebibber and glutton, with the 
muscles of Anak,— whom he insisted, in his usual stern, peremptory 
manner, that Katrina should marry forthwith. 

“By the kings of Cologne, my pretty demoiselle,” he grumbled 
through his huge beard ; “a proper man and a stalwart, with store of 
guilders beside, and as fond of that white face of thine” (in sooth it 
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was pale while the Baron spoke) “as black Bess yonder is of her pups! 
Gramercy, a right goodly match ; so get thee ready, girl, for it lacks 
just five days to Martinmas, and ” (chucking her with the grace of a 
bear under the chin) “thou must be made an honest wife of on that 
blessed morn,— no sooner, no later ; ’tis my will!” 

Alas, for Katrina! Like many another unfortunate maiden before her 
time and since, she could not use her heart like a puppet, nor bend 
her inclinations thus suddenly to this despotic command. Without 
daring to utter one word of reply, she crept to her little turret-chamber, 
and there wept exceeding bitter tears. 

For Katrina, unknown to all, had now for two anxious years loved 
with the passionate ardor of a soft, yet profound spirit, one whose foot 
had never presumed to approach the threshold even of the Baron’s dwell- 
ing. This was a young forester, lithe, active, handsome, and somehow 
with good blood in his veins, who had once saved her life and the 
Baron’s at the dread risk of his own, when the twain, driving home 
through the wintry forest, were set upon by a pack of famished wolves. 
Scant enough, by St. Peter, were the father’s thanks! but Katrina’s 
heart swelled with grateful emotion ; and when next she met Oswald 
accidentally in the woods, still maimed and scarred from his fearful 
encounter, all the woman was declared, and in a voice tremulous and 
slow, but divine he thought as the voice of angels, she faltered her 
acknowledgments, and passed in a strange flutter of agitation from 
view. Aye, but from his heart never more ! 

In lonesome walks under immemorial trees, making a twilight of 
high noon,— when the moon glanced shyly through opening glades or 
dew-lit branches,— by the pleasant fountain which seemed in its flow- 
ing to murmur her name with reverence ; verily in the midst of the 
chase, with his arrow fitted to the bow-string, he would pause and 
droop, and his strong arm was lowered unconsciously to his side, and 
a glamour came over him wherein he saw not the fleet quarry which 
bounded along the hill, but glistening eyes and a pitiful pale forehead 
bent gently near his own. 

Time went on, but did not cure his madness. In such cases it seldom 
does. What was worse, his infatuation was shared by another. Had 
he not saved her life, and to whom should a life thus rescued properly 
belong? 

The old story, reader, the old, old story! Our high-born maiden, 
proud too for all her sweetness, turned from gorgeous baronial insig- 
nia, from towns, courts, and castles, from a score of equals by birth ; 
above all, from the wine-bibbing young knight with the thews of Anak, 
to the humble forester whom her fancy clothed with a radiant and 
manly beauty she had met nowhere else on earth. 

What marvel, then, that her father’s command should have over- 
whelmed her? And since misfortunes come not singly, it happened 
by doleful chance that tidings of these stolen meetings in the wood 
were, on the self-same night, brought by a certain malignant spy to the 
Baron’s ear. He who conveyed them shuddered at the look which the 
savage bandit — for he was little better — gave him in reply. Yet not 
a word spake he ; only his steel dagger clashed with an ominous ring, 
as he strode heavily among his dogs. 
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On the next day but one, the whole country-side was alive with 
hundreds of spectators, who at due summons from Robert the Rude 
had assembled to behold an extraordinary and unparalleled trial. 

There rose in the vicinity a lofty mountain of such marvellous steep- 
ness, so dangerous and full of pit-falls, that the name and the perils of 
it had become famed throughout Bohemia. Now, with the license of 
a feudal lord, in the excess of his tyrannous anger at the mean weak- 
ness, as he counted it, of his beautiful daughter, and the audacity of 
Oswald the forester, the Baron had issued a sort of pronunciamento to 
the following effect, causing the same to be proclaimed abroad, with 
many circumstances of scornful pride and ceremony : 

“Whereas my daughter Katrina, untrue to her blood and lineage, 
has dared to bestow her affections (sought after by many noble knights 
with honorable fervor, and deeds of ‘ derring-do’) upon a base-born 
hind, a serf, and miserable slave, we hereby declare for her punishment 
and his, that Oswald, known as the Forester, shall in the presence of 
my vassals and neighbors be compelled to carry Katrina in his arms, 
without any help, stimulant, or support, from the bottom to the top of 
- Mount Kimmel ; failing in which the said Oswald shall be buried 
alive in the deepest dungeon of my castle, there to perish miserably, 
as behooves in the case of a vile bondsman guilty of so damnable 
presumption. 

“ But should the said Oswald succeed in his undertaking, he shall 
be free to depart from my territories unmolested ; and not only this, 
but he shall be free to bear Katrina with him, far amour, if it so 
pleaseth him, seeing that the disgraced damosel is no longer daughter 
of mine.” 

This decree having been twice read by the Baron’s seneschal in a 
loud voice, Oswald came forward, pale, and yet with a calm, determined 
countenance, (for he alone of all the crowd looked not upon the ven- 
ture as utterly desperate). He took the half-fainting Katrina very 
tenderly and slowly in his arms, and one who watched them closely 
might have remarked as he did so a quick tremulous thrill shoot 
through his whole frame, which on the next instant was straightened 
firmly and proudly ; while the head of the girl, with its glory of golden 
hair, sank like the flower of a broken lily upon his shoulder. At this 
sight, so natural and touching, a low murmur seemed to agitate the 
throng, and some of kindly spirit groaned and turned their eyes mo- 
mentarily away. 

And now the trial has fairly begun. Clasping his precious burden 
delicately yet tightly to his heart, Oswald with measured footfall essays 
the cruel height. For more than a third of the way he labors upward, 
hardly pausing, and apparently quite at ease and unwearied. The 
Baron scowls and gnaws his lip. A breath as of intense relief comes 
from the silent, motionless, expectant hundreds. “Surely,” thought 
they, “if thus far he has succeeded, the prize may yet be his.” But 
scarcely has the thought struggled into form, when the forester is ob- 
served to stumble violently. “Is he down?” “No, no; but God’s 
mercy, what an escape!” They have grazed the edge of a treacherous 
pit, partly concealed by grass and stones, with a sheer descent of three 
hundred jagged feet awful to look upon. 
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Up again, and still onward! At length, however, it is fairly per- 
ceived that Oswald suffers. His limbs drag heavily. His shoulders 
droop. And the Baron’s dark face relaxing, he smiles with a grim 
irony, anticipating triumph, while here and there from out the crowd 
may be caught the low sobs of women. 

Onward, upward still! More heavily drag the limbs, and the pauses 
are frequent and agonizing. 

Ah, he can never accomplish it—never! But see! the brave youth 
— hero if ever hero lived — shifting his burden, appears to progress 
more rapidly and freely, until with one convulsive, gigantic, overmas- 
tering effort (the goal being fully in view), he totters up the slope, 
falling, it is true, but falling only when he has reached the topmost 
point of the tremendous eminence. 

What a shout rent the air from those quivering, all but maddened 
spectators! Universal sympathy is enlisted of the part of the lovers. 
Old and young alike, regardless of danger, hastewed up the mountain 
to cheer and aid them,—one of Katrina’s fornter suitors, a gallant 
young nobleman, being conspicuous in the front yank.! /~> 

They reach the great knoll at the summit ; and tHe ¢, Tigidly locked 
in one another’s arms, lay the helpless pair, pallid,’ breathless, and 
quite — dead. >, tz 

Oswald’s great heart broke in the very moment of victory ; and th” & 
fair, faithful creature he loved, through the intolerable anguish of her 
sympathy, perished with and for him, her hair covering in a goldew4 
shower his neck and brow, and her lips, as in their last desponding 
kiss, pressed fondly on his own. 

Of Robert the Rude, our chronicle saith, that whilst engaged upon 
the evening of this day of dolour in brutal carousing at his own board, 
there entered to him anon a knight with closed visor, who presently 
stabbed him across either shoulder, leaving the brutal Baron a corpse 
in his desecrated hall. 

It hath been supposed by divers persons that his slayer was the 
same young knight who displayed such tenderness for the lovers,— 
albeit a discarded suitor of Katrina’s,— on the occasion of their deathly 
trial. 








The Nation. 


SOME HYGEISTS, OLD AND NEW. 


HERE is a certain debatable ground lying between the domain 
of medical science and the ordinary range of popular reading, 
in which a good deal of light literary skirmishing is kept up in a desul- 


5 
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tory way. To so great an extent is it done nowadays, that any man, 
the least adventurous in this wise, can scarce fail to be induced, or 
rather driven, in spite of himself, by the broadside of the liniment-man 
or the almanac of the pill-maker or the more persistent volume of the 
more respectable medicine-man or doctor, to do something or other for 
his lungs or liver, to spare an oppressed mucous membrane, or to rescue 
a languishing cutaneous surface. That the public lends a willing, indeed 
an avid, ear to such appeals is indicated by the great number and va- 
riety of these publications. The taste for them is not unreasonable, 
neither is it a modern, though it seems a growing one. 

Among the earliest of books upon which—as if the world would not 
willingly let them die — the printing-press was set to work, was that of 
the school of Salerno, “ De conservanda bona valetudine.” Few sec- 
ular books multiplied their editions through centuries more than this ; 
its commentaries were many and ponderous ; its translations were not 
a few, though its original Latin is of that happy depravity that it might 
easily be read, one would say, by an average druggist’s apprentice. It 
was meant for a popular treatise on hygiene (being the advice of the 
faculty of Salerno to King Richard I. of England, when he passed 
that way in a probably crapulous and atrabilious condition), and it has 
many of the best characteristics of such treatises. Its speech is direct 
and simple. Its queer rhyming verses stick in the memory. It is 
eminently safe: to this day few would be so hardy as to contradict 


“ Ex magna coena, stomacho sit magna poena, 
Ut sis nocte levis, sit tibi coena brevis,” 


or to gainsay the advice to wash one’s face with cold water in the 
morning, enforced as it is with citations from Aristotle, Paulus Agineta, 
Rhazes, and Avicenna. Moreover, it has the oracular air, the tone of 
authority, that the people so impartially loves, whether it ,deliver truth 
or its opposite. ‘This air of authority, some cynics would have us be- 
lieve, carries its owner faster and farther in popular esteem than any 
other quality. However this may be, we may admit that, helped by a deal 
of vociferation — and an undeniable spice of genius — it did so much 
for one quack more than three hundred years ago, that to this day, 
perhaps, people pray over his grave in Salzburg for help against cholera 
and such like disasters. 

The above-mentioned ofusculum of the school of Salerno is obsolete. 
Its antique vocabulary condemns it before a time-serving generation. 
It makes no mention of phosphates. And Alexis St. Martin appears 
upon none of its pages. He cannot be kept out of any modern trea- 
tise, by the greatest vigilance, later than the middle of the second 
chapter. However, he displaces one “ Dr. Goss, who had the power 
of ruminating,” or (to avoid the ambiguity of this verb as applied to 
the human species,) of regurgitating his food at will, which must have 
rendered him not so agreeable as a companion as interesting in a book. 
Popular works on digestion used to swear, in a small and painful way, 
by Goss, until destiny overtook him in the person of our friend St. 
Martin, who, on the whole, is a rather more pleasing subject of con- 
templation. 

The contemporary literature of hygiene is extensive and various 
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enough to need some kind of classification. Its raison détre is strik- 
ingly diverse in one case and another. First, There are the deliver- 
ances of the apostles of what Mr. Carlyle calls “the potato gospel.” 
It is noticeable enough that the fiercest shouts for bran and uncontam- 
inated green-groceries proceed from a neighborhood notorious for east 
winds of a quality which should set well-regulated minds to thinking 
seriously of train-oil and tallow candles ; also, that these demands are 
delivered with an animus that calls to mind the intense ten minutes 
before feeding-time in the department of large carnivora in zodlogical 
gardens. Dyspepsia is gastric fanaticism ; it will not long exist disso- 
ciated from its moral analogue. One may properly listen delighted to 
hear these sages make it manifest that the regeneration of the human 
species is a mere matter of nitrogen and phosphorus, and bewail too 
late the parental ignorance that sifted the bran from out the bread of 
our childhood, and not only that, but bespread our slices with the in- 
sidious enemy, butter — driving, as we may say, unregeneracy into us 
and clinching it. 

Then there are the forceful utterances, of intermittent loudness and 
persistence, of those who brandish the dumb-bell — who, standing 
somewhat aloof from the charmed circle of the P. R., take a moral but 
dispassionate view of the muscularity displayed therein, gaining wisdom 
thence that impels them to lay hold of their fellow-men with affectionate 
violence, till they are a terror to all of their friends who are, as Mr. 
Nasby says, “normal,” who pummel their members and crack their 
joints to exorcise the foul fiends of pain and weakness.. Then we have 
the confused cries of those who at one operation renovate the epidermis 
and purify the interior consciousness by the penetrating vapor of the 
Russian or the unearthly heats of the Turkish bath, and with these 
we hear the murmurs of those who are about to reform society by dry- 
earth sewerage. 

We need do no more than mention that class of books which the 
“agents” hawk about the country, for no one is so lucky as not to have 
seen many of them. “ Alexis,” of course, figures in thefh, and diseases 
are always “the ills that flesh is heir to,” and old age is never less 
than “the sere and yellow leaf,” and sleep is “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer.” Let us hope that these fine expressionsy and the free, if 
sometimes irrelevant, use of Scriptural sentences may counterbalance 
the ill effects of the wildly loose statements of physiological, chemical, 
and statistical facts that abound in these books, and of the pruriency 
which a large class of them do as much to excite as if they were 
avowedly impure. Another point we may properly mention is the uni- 
formity with which, in this whole genus of works, the admission escapes 
each author that he may be found at No. so-and-so, in such-and-such 
a street, or that the great principles which he inculcates are carried 
into effect at such-and-such an establishment. 

The newest book which we feel to be of what we might almost call 
absolutely vital importance to the continuance of the human family on 
any terms worth having, is one which has given us great satisfaction 
as combining so many of the features of hygienic literature that we 
have been touching on. Its naively ambiguous title is “ How not to be 
Sick,” which, as a large part of the book is devoted to an exposition 
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of a little pet “ pathy” of the author’s, may well be taken in an objur- 
gatory or dissuasive sense by the more cautious of his readers. 

It shows the already mentioned gift for quoting irrelevant scraps of 
Scripture with such unhesitating freedom that a melodious snuffle runs 
as a diapason from preface to finis. “If children live on*carbonaceous 
food, and the necessary elements are not furnished till the second teeth 
are formed, ‘there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a fearful 
looking for of judgment.’” “If mothers could be made to realize” 
their responsibilities, “ they would, notwithstanding the embarrassments, 
overcome all difficulties, however great, and, breaking away from the 
starch and grease-eating customs of society, would say, with Joshua 
of old, ‘As for me and my house we will serve the Lord,’” etc. If it 
were at all worth the while, we should be glad to show how fully our 
author justifies what we have said about the rhetorical charms which 
spring so unexpectedly in this department of literature, and how, in 
his case, they mingle with an erudition peculiarly his own, as where, 
for instance, he tells us “ Hordeum is the Greek name for barley.” 
Those same east winds we spoke of have blown also upon this good 
man, and now he cannot have bran enough to his dinner, nor be too 
well guarded from butter. And if anybody wants to know anything 
more about “ How not to be Sick,” we beg him to ask some one whose 
leisure hours number twenty-four in the day. 

Now some people, whose literary range is quite restricted, read a 
great deal in books relating or professing to relate to the preservation 
and restoration of health, and the majority do so with absolute indis- 
crimination. There is a necessity for every man to have some theory 
of medicine and hygiene, even if it be, as it very generally is, a cu- 
riously erroneous one. We have known several such, each tolerably 
satisfactory to its constructor and proprietor, based upon the advertis- 
ing columns of those religious newspapers which, while maintaining 
the highest standard of virtue, go so far to relieve what might other- 
wise be the oppressive vacancy of a well-regulated Sunday afternoon 
in the countrys Much needs to be done by way of educating the pop- 
ular mind to juster ideas in this regard. An essay in the “ Atlantic 
Almanac” for the current year, by Dr. Holmes, “Concerning the 
Human Body and its Management,” (its authorship makes it super- 
fluous to qualify it as sensible and witty and pungent,) is a capital 
miniature model of what may be done by the right man in this way. 
Then there are the exquisite “ Five Lay Sermons on Health,” by Dr. 
John Brown, of Edinburgh — somewhat too much de haut en bas, per- 
haps, for the sternest of our republicans, but charming to the more 
grovelling mind, and full of thoroughly good advice. Dr. Bowditch’s 
recent papers on consumption in the Avantic Monthly, are another 
specimen of how instruction may be given to the people on special 
medical topics of vital importance ; and a serviceable and clever little 
book, not republished, we believe, in America, is the “Lectures on 
Public Health” of Dr. Marpother, of Dublin. We mention it with 
pleasure not merely for its intrinsic merits, but because it is among the 
first-fruits of the new professorship of hygiene in the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland. Has any seat of “the new education” in this 
country an instructor, not merely in the art of preserving individual 
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health, but in the great subjects of the alimentation and hygienic gov- 
ernment of communities? He is more needed in those institutions 
than in any school for medical students, who can, from their other stu- 
dies, supplement the lack of special instruction in this branch. 

But when all has been said, by way of instruction, exhortation, and 
entreaty, by wise men and by fanatics, there are two practical heroes 
upon whom much of our hope for the future is built — the one who is 
to regenerate our popular cookery, and turn it from its still too exclusive 
devotion to salzratus and the frying-pan, and that other who is to 
plant our sunniest hillsides with the vine, whose teeming wealth shall 
make it even more inexcusable than now for people to corrode their 
vitals with vitriolic spirits. 








ST. VALENTINE’S DAY.* 


IDDEN no longer 
In moss - covered ledges, 

Starring the wayside, 

Under the hedges, 
Violet, Pimpernel, 

Flashing with dew, 
Daisy and Asphodel 

Blossom anew. 


Down in the bosky dells, 
Everywhere, 

Faintly their fairy bells 
Chime in the air. 

Thanks to the sunshine! 
Thanks to the showers! 

They come again—come again — 
Beautiful flowers ! 


Twittering sparrows flit 
Merrily by ; 
Skylarks triumphantly 
Warble on high: 
Ecuo who slumbers 
So long in the glen, 
Awakens to mimic 
The song of the wren: 





* Poems. By Theophilus H. Hill, of North Carolina. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
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For, thanks to the sunbeams ! 
Thanks to the showers! 
They bud again — bloom again — 

Beautiful flowers! 


The mocking - bird, too— 
- The sweetest of mimes — 

Is prodigal now 

Of his jubilant rhymes! 
And my heart is so light, 

So cheery to-day, 
I fancy I hear 

In his rapturous lay, 
The music I heard 

In those halcyon hours, 
When Love to my heart 

(Like Sprinc to her bowers ) 
First came to awaken 

Hope's beautiful flowers ! 








Under the Crown. 


FRED’S FRIEND. 


c¢ E ought to be hearing something of Fred, my dear,” said 
\ \ the Vicar of Rippleby to his wife, as they sat at breakfast 
together one fine morning in August. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Dacres, “he should have arrived in Eng- 
lapd by this time, if he started when he said he would. I wonder why 
we have heard nothing of him.” 

“Ah, my dear,” said the Vicar, “you don’t know Fred; I do. 
You’ve never seen him, to begin with, for he had left England some 
time before good fortune threw me in your way. What a fellow he 
was, so full of mischief and fun, and such a hand at a practical joke, 
and as careless and thoughtless a mortal as ever breathed. How my 
poor father used to pretend to be very angry with him, and yet I 
believe he loved him better, for his very faults, than any of us. And 
I’ve never set eyes on Fred since we were boys together, and now I’m 
a middle-aged parson, and goodness only knows what he may be. Ah, 
me! how time flies. But what can have become of the postman this 
morning ?” —and the Vicar looked at the watch that lay on the table 
before him. 

While he is waiting for the post, it will be as well to relate such of 
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his antecedents, and those of his brother, as may be necessary to the 
proper understanding of this story. 

When the Vicar had last seen his brother Fred, some five-and-twenty 
years before, their father was alive. He was a country gentleman of . 
the old style, and the two brothers had been brought up together at 
the old hall, had shot, fished, hunted, and gone to Rugby together, 
and had finally shaken hands at the lodge gates, the one on his 
way to Cambridge and the other to Liverpool en route for Canada. 
The elder and steadier of the pair had done tolerably well at college, 
had taken a rather better degree than his friends had hoped for, and 
had, after two or three years’ hack-work as a curate in a London par- 
ish, been presented by a college friend to the living of Rippleby, in 
which retired village he had settled down very happily to the ordinary 
duties and recreations of a country parson. He had married after a 
time, but had no children. 

His brother Fred had very soon got tired of colonial farming, and 
had since led a very erratic life, his letters, which were very few and 
far between, being dated from all parts of the globe. He never 
entered into any particulars of the life he was leading, but contented 
himself with saying that he was “bowling along pretty well,” or that 
he had “ his eye on a spec which he fancied might pay,” and he would 
then perhaps relate, with great gusto, the details of some escapade, 
which did not at all accord with the refined notions of his gentlemanly 
and polished brother. The last letter which had been received from 
him, some three weeks before, had brought the startling intelligence 
that, having netted some dollars by a lucky speculation, he had deter- 
mined to have a run over to the old country and look them up, and he 
ended by saying that he intended to leave New York in a day or two. 
No news had been, as yet, received from him, and this had given rise 
to the Vicar’s remark at the beginning of this story. 

The Vicar had finished his breakfast, and was drumming his fingers 
on the table, fidgeting with his teaspoon, and looking at his watch, 
when the servant came in with the letters. 

“ Here’s Fred’s letter at last,” said he, “ with the London post-mark, 
too; so he must have arrived,” and opening it he began to read it. 
His wife soon saw that he was very much disturbed and annoyed at 
something, and when he had finished he said with a most distressed 
expression of face, ' 

“ Dear, dear, how unfortunate ; what shall we do with him?” 

“What is it?” said his wife. “I hope that there is nothing the 
matter with your brother?” 

“Oh no, he’s quite well, and but, just read his letter, and see 
what you think of it.” 

The letter was as follows :— 


“THE BroaDWAy Horet, STRAND, 
August 17th, 186—. 
“ DEAR HERBERT, 

“ Here I am in Old England again, and a deuced queer, snail-pace-going, 
old place it is. I was coming down by telegraph to have a squint at you and the 
missis, but I am wanted up here about some confounded business. I drop you these 
lines, however, to tell you to look out for a very good chum of mine, who is down 
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your way, and will give you a look-up one of these fine mornings, and if he likes his 
quarters I daresay he’ll stay a bit. He is Colonel Jeremiah Z. Ripper, of the Balti- 
more Blazers, and he and t have been for years like a couple of porkers in the same 
litter, and are as fond of each other as a blue bear is of ginger. He’s saved my life 
no end of times, so—for the sake of the family credit—be civil to the old boy, and 


make him jolly. “Yours always, 
“ FRED, 


“* P.S.—He was the man who was the hero in the great alligator affair, but perhaps 
‘ou don’t see the Mew York Herald. Ask him to tell you the story of old Aunt 
Phoebe and the hornet’s nest.” 


When Mrs. Dacres had finished this epistle, she and her husband 
stared at each other for some minutes in blank astonishment. 

“ What is to be done?” said he at last. 

“We must have him, I fear,” said his wife, “for your brother’s sake ; 
he seems so very much attached to him.” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear!” said the unhappy Vicar, “what shall I do? 
I’m not at all fond of military men, and don’t know how to entertain 
them. It really is very inconsiderate of Fred. I wonder what the 
alligator affair was,” he added, in a very disconsolate tone. 

“ And there’s the Confirmation, too, on Wednesday,” said his wife. 

At this reminder that his Bishop would shortly be his guest, that 
most gentle and refined of prelates, the poor Vicar did really jump out 
of his chair in horror and consternation. 

“ He cannot come,” said he, walking up and down the room. “I 
shall put him off. Any guest would be most inconvenient now, and a 
man of this description will be terribly out of place. I daresay he’s a 
Dissenter, too,” he added. “I won’t have him.” 

He took up the letter and read it again, with many a frown of dis- 
approval at the style and language. 

“He might be here at any time,” he said. 

“Where had he better sleep, my dear,” said Mrs. Dacres —“ in the 
green bed-room?” 

“The Archdeacon always has that,” groaned the Vicar, “and I have 
not agreed to have him here at all yet.” 

“If he does come,” said his wife, “you might caution him that the 
Bishop might not @ 

“ Might not what?” said the Vicar. 

“Well, that perhaps the story of Aunt Phoebe and the hornet’s nest 
might not 4 

But the Vicar would not listen to the end of the sentence, and went 
off to his study to brood over his misfortunes. 

It may be well imagined how repulsive to the feelings of an unusu- 
ally shy and sensitive man was the prospect of a visitor introduced in 
this manner, and spoken of in the terms of his brother’s letter. He 
looked upon the whole American nation, unjustly enough, as more or less 
arrogant, loud, and vulgar, and this Colonel of Blazers did not promise to 
be any exception to the rule. If a neighbouring parson had written to 
say that he was coming to stay for a night, it would have put the Vicar 
out, and have worried him considerably — and here was a stranger, a 
foreigner, and a soldier, coming to invade his quiet little parsonage, 
and what he should do with him he could not imagine. He had been 
thinking over the matter for some time, when his wife came in. She 
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had become a good deal more reconciled to the prospect, for she felt 
that there would be some little ec/a¢ in having a distinguished foreigner 
as her guest, and that it would sound well in the village and the neigh- 
bourhood. She could not conceal from herself that if it did happen 
that the bishop and the colonel were with them at the same time, 
things would look ugly ; but then, again, perhaps this untoward combi- 
nation would not take place, and all might be well. So she went into 
her husband’s study, determined to look at it all in as cheerful a light 
as possible. 

“ He can have the green bed-room, my dear,” she said. “ There’s a 
large window, so that if he does smoke, it will all go out, and we really 
ought to be glad to make him some return for as nes to your 
brother.” 

“ He must come, then?” said the Vicar, with a gtga gan’ 

“Yes; I think we must make up our minds to it,” said. his wife ; 
“and I dare say that he won’t be so bad after all.” 

So the matter was settled, and Mrs. Dacres having gond to TA 
with her servants about the preparations for the Colonel’s entertaiti- / 
ment, her husband set himself down to his ordinary daily work; ix xl 
tried to forget his troubles. But in this he could not succeed, and ‘¢ 
started at every sound, and constantly took furtive looks from the win’ “. 
dow, fancying that he heard footsteps outside. That day, Monday, 
however, passed away without any sign of the expected guest, and the 
Vicar felt that if good fortune would only keep him away until after 
Wednesday, matters might not be so frightful after all. But this was 
not to be. The next morning brought a note signed “Jerry Ripper,” 
and dated from the chief hotel in the neighbouring town, which informed 
him that the writer had arrived there too late to come on to Rippleby 
that night, but would be out with his traps some time the next morn- 
ing. ‘The Vicar had now a great mental debate as to whether he could 
not run away altogether, or make a little neuralgia the excuse for 
remaining in bed for the next week. If it had not been for his wife he 
would certainly have taken the one course or the other, but he could 
not leave her to encounter this firebrand alone, so he had to make up 
his mind to go through with it, and bear his misfortunes as he might. 

Work that morning was quite out of the question, and the poor Vicar 

could only roam about the house, and let his misery have a loose rein. 
It was rather an aggravation to him to see that Mrs. Dacres had, since 
the arrival of the Colonel’s note, paid some additional attention to her 
morning’s toilette, and was evidently quite prepared and ready for the 
encounter. 

They had not long to wait, for a little after eleven a dog-cart drove 
up to the door, and a tall man, very thin, with a good deal of hair 
about his face, and in odd-looking, ill- fitting clothes, got down ; and 
the Vicar heard a rather jolly voice ask if “ Parson Dacres hung out 
there.” 

He had not the courage to go to the door to meet his guest, so he 
waited for him in his study, and while he was waiting, he heard the lad 
who had driven him over say to the maid who was helping him down 
with the luggage — 

“That’s about as rum ’un as ever crossed your master’s door, Mary.” 
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“Is he?” said the girl. 

“He just is,” said the lad; “a nice game he got up at the Dragon 
last night, I can tell you.” 

A few seconds more, and the Colonel was ushered into the room, 
and the Vicar came forward with — 

“T am very delighted to have the pleasure of making your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Ditto to that,” said an extremely pleasant voice, and a pair of 
merry black eyes twinkled out of the hairy forest which surrounded 
them. 

He was certainly a very good specimen of a class, to which the dri- 
ver had given the generic name of “rum ’uns.” The great peculiarity 
about his appearance was that, while he had a long, thin face, his 
= and voice were those which generally belong to rotundity and 
jollity. 

“ And how’s the good lady? and, let’s see, are there any kids?” 

“Mrs. Dacres is quite well, thank you,” said the Vicar; “we have 
no kids, but we keep a cow.” 

At this remark the Colonel gave a great roar of laughter, from which 
he did not recover for some time. At last he said — 

“Thunder! you’re a screecher, and no mistake. Now, you got out 
that there joke of yours as smartly as ever I heard. Not a grin on 
your mug even. D’you do much of that, now?” 

The Vicar could not recover at once from being called a screecher 
in his own study, and as for the rest of the Colonel’s speech he did not 
attempt to understand it, so he only smiled in a sickly and very vacant 
manner, and said — 

“But you have not yet been introduced to Mrs. Dacres,” and, lead- 
ing the way, he took his visitor into the drawing-room, where the lady 
of the house was anxiously awaiting them. 

“Colonel Ripper, Mrs. Dacres, my wife,” said the Vicar. 

“TI am sure,” said the lady, getting up and coming towards him, 
“that we are most delighted to welcome you. My husband’s brother 
has written to us, and we have heard of all your goodness to him, and 
you will believe us when we say that we shall not forget it.” 

“You must stow all that, ma’am, or else I shall come out in a rash, I 
shall indeed. Bodger Dacres and I don’t need no sticking-plaister to 
keep us together. He’d do as much for me any day as I have done 
for him, so we’ll drop all that kind of thing, if you please.” 

The Vicar was beginning to get a little hardened by this time, but 
he could not bear without a wince that his brother’s name among his 
associates was “ Bodger.” All he said was, however — 

“ Pray oblige us by giving us some information about my brother ; 
he has never been very communicative, and I am very anxious to hear 
how he is getting on in your magnificent country.” 

“Wal, there’s not much to tell about old Bodger. He’s got an 
uncommon fine woman for his wife, and no mistake.” 

“Fred married!” said the Vicar in great astonishment. 

“T should rather think so. It’s his second, too,” said the Colonel. 
“ Mercy upon us! why has he never mentioned all this in his letters ?” 
“ His first was an octoroon,” said the Colonel. 
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“Dear me! was she indeed? poor lady!” said the Vicar, who had 
a most terribly confused idea as to what an octoroon was, having until 
that moment imagined that it was either a velocipede, or some kind of 
wind. He now made up his mind that it must be a person afflicted in 
some way, and put in an appropriate expression. 

“Why poor, sir?” said the Colonel, “in the name of all that’s 
greased, why poor?” 

“ Because of her — her misfortune, sir,” said the Vicar. 

“ She was my half-sister, sir,” said the CBlonel, in a tone that showed 
that he considered that such a relationship cancelled all defects of 
nature. 

“Oh, indeed,” said the alarmed Vicar, and immediately plunging 
wildly into another subject, he went on — 

“ A ceremony connected with our church takes place here to-morrow 
and I am very much afraid that I shall be too much engaged to pay 
you the attention I could wish, and, until the Bishop is gone, I shall 
have to leave you very much to yourself. It struck me that it would 
be a very good opportunity for you to visit objects of interest in the 
neighbourhood. For instance, there is Lord Salisbury’s magnif——” 

But the Colonel stopped him with 

“No, no, I shall stay here and have a squint at the Bishop. I’ve no 
doubt he’s a jolly old boy, and we may have a rare bit of fun. What 
makes the old bird point his beak this way?” 

“Tt is our Confirmation,” said the Vicar. 

“ Ah, I daresay,” said his guest. “He’s been and gone and done 
this sort of thing before now, hasn’t he?” 

“Oh, dear, yes,” said Mrs. Dacres, “he’s constantly confirming in 
all parts of the diocese.” 

“Ah, I thought so. I'll tell you what. To cheer him up a bit after 
it’s over, he and I’ll just have a quiet pipe and a yarn together in that 
lobby or vestry, or whatever you call it. Now, what d’you say to that?” 

“What!” said the Vicar, “smoke in the vestry, ask the Bishop, 
yarn Oh! my dear sir, don’t think of such a thing. Gracious 
powers! I never heard of such a thing in all my life. Good heavens!” 

“ Oh, come,” said the Colonel, “you needn’t rise them bristles of 
yours in that way. I’ll manage the affair, and if I don’t put his mouth 
a stage or two nearer his ears, why you may tie me in a knot and 
crack me, that’s what you may do.” 

If this had been practicable the Vicar would probably have instantly 
done it ; but, as it was, he did nothing but gaze horror-stricken at his 
guest. Had any clergyman in the diocese ever been in such a fright- 
ful position as he was, with his Confirmation coming off on the morrow, 
and a horrible American Colonel proposing to smoke a pipe with the 
Bishop in the vestry? What would the Archdeacon say, and the 
clergy, and what would the Bishop himself say at such a suggestion? 

“Why,” went on the Colonel, “there’s the Bishop of Bendigo now. 
He and I are grand chums. You should just hear him tell his story of 
the grizzly bear ;” and the Colonel leant back and laughed with great 
gusto at the recollection. The Vicar felt that, however excellent a 
man this bishop might be, a story of a grizzly bear was not quite the 
thing he ought to tell. However, his guest appeared to expect some 
response, so he said — 
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“Some adventure, I presume, that his lordship had with the animal.” 

“His lordship!” said the Colonel; “his coonship is nearer the 
mark — old Jack Bendigo, my lord! No, no, we’ve no lords where I 
come from. I call him Ben, and he calls me Rip.” 

During the afternoon—for, as Shakespeare says, “time and the 
hour run through the roughest day,” and the minutes and the Vicar’s 
misery increased together —during the afternoon a lady friend of Mrs. 
Dacres called upon her —a little, mild, maiden lady, who purred like 
a cat—and on being introduced to the Colonel, not even her natural 
politeness, which was usually very strong, could prevent a stare of 
undisguised astonishment. He saw this, and addressed her: — 

“Now, ma’am, I see you want to know who [I am. ['ll tell you. 
I’m a birthday present from the King of Bonny to your Victoria, and 
she’s handed me on to those Zoological coves in the Regent’s Park. 
I’m due there on Monday, because they’ve got several cheap trips com- 
ing up to see me.” 

Miss Millum, who was very much alarmed, gave a feeble little laugh, 
and looked excessively uncomfortable. Mrs. Dacres changed the sub- 
ject by giving the Colonel an account of a bazaar which was to take 
place, and the arrangements for which were the cause of Miss Millum’s 
visit. 

“ Jee-rusalem!” said the Colonel, at last ; “if I ain’t got something 
that will just suit that amateur store of yours.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” said the lady, “it’s really very kind of you, 
and it’s for such a good object. You will understand how much a 
church and good clergyman are required in so ” but the Colonel 
got up and went out of the room. In a few minutes he returned and 
handed Miss Millum a paper which, on being opened, was found to 
contain what looked like a tuft of coarse hair. “Now, mum, what 
d’you think that is?” said the Colonel. 

“T’ve no idea,” said the lady ; “pray tell me.” 

“Did you ever hear of the great Injun Chief, Morning Mist?” 

“T don’t think I have,” said she. 

“Well, that ’ere,” said he, “is just that critter’s scalp, and you may 
have it.” 

But Miss Millum gave a shriek of consternation, and, clutching Mrs. 
Dacres’ arm, hurried out of the room. 

The Colonel was rather quieter during the rest of the day, but 
nevertheless by bed-time the poor Vicar was nearly worn out, and his 
sickly smile at his wife when she tried to whisper some words of com- 
fort to him, was piteous to see. 

On the landing the Colonel turned to him and said, “ Just come into 
my quarters for a moment ;” and the poor Vicar followed him into his 
room. 

More than an hour afterwards, when Mrs. Dacres had worked her- 
self up to an intense pitch of nervous anxiety, and was imagining all 
kinds of horrible things, she at last heard her husband’s slippered feet 
shuffling along the passage, and in he came. 

“ My dearest life,” she began, “ why have you been so long? I have 
been so ” but what she saw took away her power of speech. 








There stood the Vicar in his dressing-gown, with his bed-room candle 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, and a beaming smile upon his face. 
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“ The strain on his intellect has been too much for him,” said she to 
herself, in horror. 

“Tt’s all right,” said he. : 

“ My dearest Herbert, what zs the matter?” 

“Tt’s all a joke, Mary, that’s not Colonel Ripper, that’s not Fred’s 
friend, it’s Fred himself.” 

“La, my dear!” said Mrs. Dacres, for she now saw that her husband 
was in his senses. 

“ Yes, it’s just a bit of Fred’s fun, so like him. He always was such 
a hand at a practical joke. It’s all put on, that vulgar manner, and 
speech, and all.” 

“If what you say is a fact, Herbert,” said she, sitting up in bed, 
“your brother has been guilty of a most cruel and heartless piece of 
amusement, and I will never forgive him.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said the Vicar, “you must not be too hard on him.” 

“Too hard on him,” said Mrs. Dacres in great indignation —“ but 
you come to bed at once, Mr. Dacres, or I shall be having you laid up 
with one of your bad colds.” 

Mrs. Dacres Jay awake for some time meditating on the events of 
the day ; at last she suddenly said — 

“ But that horrid scalp, Mr. Dacres— that was no joke.” 

The Vicar mumbled something. 

“It was what?” said his wife. 

“ Piece of the dining-room mat, my dear. Good night.” 

It was very long before Mrs. Dacres could forgive her brother-in-law 
for his joke at the expense of her husband, but the Vicar himself for- 
got it all the next day when the Bishop said to him— 

“ What an extremely well-informed man your brother is, Mr. Dacres. 
He has been giving me some interesting particulars of the American 
Church.” 

And so, in listening to the praises of Fred, the Vicar forgave the 
vagaries of Fred’s friend. 

W. E. Witcox. 
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HE reproach is sometimes brought against Southern men that 
they have contributed less than their share to the book-making 
of the country. Our once rich, prosperous, and happy States have 
made comparatively few contributions to the standard volumes of the 
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libraries. It is a matter of some interest and importance to us to in- 
quire whether or not this is a just reproach ; and if it be, what are its 
causes, and by what means it may, by the blessing of God, be removed. 

Now, in the first place, our Southern States have usually been more 
intent upon the production of men than of books. We have, whether 
wisely or not, preferred a living and spoken voice to a dead and em- 
balmed and printed voice. There can be but little doubt in any candid 
and well-informed mind that skill in popular public speaking existed to 
a greater extent among the educated classes of the South, down to 
1860, than in any other population of the English-speaking nations. 
There is no doubt at all in relation to either New England or Old 
England. The only doubt we feel is concerning the North-western 
States. We have preferred the power of “men, high-minded men,” to 
that of books ; even those of which it would have been good for us to 
have had more — “ books which are the precious life-blood of a master- 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 
We have rather striven to emulate Demosthenes and Chatham, than 
Plato and Bacon. We have felt that the problems of liberty and self- 
government were on experiment here and now, in this land and in the 
present age; and that he who could and would contribute to their 
maintenance on the floor of counsel and debate would deserve more 
of his race than even he who should have treasured up, in ponderous 
volume, the mental “seeds of things,” which should fly through the 
air, and then at last lodge and germinate in many a place, but after 
the “summer was ended” and the experiment of free government a 
failure. 

Observing minds every where will have noticed the great predilection 
of Southern men for the bar and for political life. Some sought poli- 
tical life through the apprenticeship of the bar, because that was the 
consecrated route to posts of public trust ; and many sought political 
life by the direct road, and for its own sake. It was because ‘here lay 
the experiment of the age. The thing on trial in the American States, 
as Northern men thought, was fower : the power of the central govern- 
ment to maintain itself against all claims of rights whatever, whether 
they were State rights or individual rights. They always took the side 
of a large and loose construction of the Constitution, except where 
their own purposes were concerned. ‘The ear of Time has hardly yet 
recovered from its deep amazement at the ridicule heaped by Northern 
tongues and pens upon a jealous guarding of the written Constitution 
of the country by Southern statesmen as “dealing in abstractions ;” and 
at their derision of men jealous of all infractions of the charter of the 
liberties of the country, as “ abstractionists.” There never was a deeper, 
a blinder, a more doomed fatuity, except that of those who, in any 
degree, felt the ridicule. The thing on trial in the American Union, 
as Southern men thought, was /ierty—constitutional liberty ; the 
power of the States, the power of persons, to maintain all their con- 
stitutional rights, against all claims of power whatever; against the 
irresponsible constructions of the extent of its own powers by the 
Federal Government; against reckless and passionate majorities ; 
against all overriding of rights which men in cooler moments estab- 
lished for their own guidance, and bound themselves by written consti- 
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tutions not to override. Southern men did not have time to produce 
books. The great battle of historic and chartered liberty, they be- 
lieved, would be fought, and won or lost, before those coming genera- 
tions should arise, to whom books of any intrinsic value are addressed. 
There never was a wiser, juster, or more beautiful system of human 
rights, guarded by all those checks and balances and rightful and 
peaceful remedies, which the watchful and studious care of the most 
profound political sages of any age could desire, than that which existed 
in this country while the Southern mind had controlling influence in 
it. It is the robe of Nemesis that this was what the hating fanaticism 
of the North called the SLAVE PowER. And the overthrow of the slave 
power is so manifestly the overthrow of all jealousy of constitutional 
right, that Northern leaders do not now scruple to own that long 
courses of Congressional action are “outside the Constitution,” and 
that Northern statesmen stoop to say that war, arms, numbers — mer- 
cenary Dutch and Irish numbers — have decided the most vital points 
of human liberty. 

The best minds of the South, in the better days of old, were occu- 
pied in a closer study than that of him who makes a book, with those 
plans and devices of human rights which consider how to restrain the 
power of mad majorities ; how to protect minorities ; how to establish 
the reign of constitution, of law, of opinion, and of the consent of the 
governed. And while this plan of government prevailed in this country, 
it created a temple of liberty worthy the high principle, the lofty mag- 
nanimity, and the unsullied public virtue of that high-mettled race who 
guarded and frequented it. 

Our Rubicon was crossed when men, acting under the Constitution 
only, having sworn to support the Constitution, and having no rightful 
power of any sort but what the Constitution gave them, felt no guilt of 
perjury in enacting laws “ outside the Constitution.” There rolled the 
waters of the fated river. It is true we hear pzans over the death of 
the ancient and chartered but troublesome rights of the States and of 
the people. Who knows not that rights of any kind are ever vexatious 
and unwelcome things in the ear of unlimited power? Who does not 
now see that ridicule of the jealousy of the South over those rights as 
“ abstractions,” was the first and cheapest weapon for their destruction, 
which was tried for economy’s sake before the trial of force? And in 
the light of the low trick of emancipation, as a necessity of war, admitted 
to be in thorough contravention of that sacred compact which formed 
the Union, who does not see what this nation has now to expect from 
any conscientious obligation of constitutions, of compacts, or of coven- 
anted obligations? Who does not see the intended tendency of all 
those teachings in other days which sneered at constitutional scruples 
as “abstractions?” 

The South has had little hand indeed in the change by which we 
have crossed the Rubicon ; and have passed from the days of the old 
republic of the Scipios and the Catos, to the empire and the days of 
the bleeding Julius and the silent and politic Augustus. In such days, 
all men indeed do not even know that their liberties are lost and gone. 
The ancient citadel of those liberties still stands. Some puny Hirtius 
and Pansa still stand, wearing the ancient names of consuls. The 
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Senate still stands ; the laws still stand. All ancient hallowed names 
still haunt men’s vocabularies like lifeless shadows. The only living 
things are /reasure and sword. ‘They are still alive. Precedent and 
partisan passion have made great gaps and breaches in the citadel of 
the ancient liberties. It is disloyal to sce those great breaches. It is 
disloyal to call in question any of the acts by which they were made. 
All jealousy of right is disloyal. All saying or thinking that the sword 
is no logician ; that might does not make right ; that the righteous 
cause does not always triumph in one particular age, and that the 
voice of the people is not ever the voice of God, is disloyal. Then be 
it so. The Southern men were not hitherto a book-making race. They 
thought it their calling, as the sons of their fathers who won liberty at 
Runnymede, and at the Boyne, and at Yorktown, to guard the bulwarks 
of constitutional right and chartered liberty. Their occupation is gone. 
It is well that the sovereignty has been given to the zegroes. There 
will be no “abstractions” among them. They are fitting guardians of 
liberty when she is to be murdered—fitting custodians of those old 
sacred chartered and hereditary liberties of the Norman race, when the 
Constitution sinks and the will of the majority ascends the sacred 
throne of supremacy. We stand before God and the future, willing 
and anxious to declare what we take none of the honor of having 
sought the empire —none of the blame of having introduced it. How- 
ever its annals may hereafter be studded with the shining names o 

Aurelius, of Trajan, of Vespasian, and of Titus ; however rich in glory 
and in treasure it may hereafter’sweep on through the long tracts of 
time, till the Goths and Vandals shall come, it was not we who did it, 
in intention. We desired to abide among the Catos, the Scipios, the 
Marcelluses, and the Fabriciuses. 

And we take no pleasure (except such as proceeds from marking 
the deep movements of the hand of God) in observing that keen sting 
of Nemesis with which, as years roll on, she stings the fomenters of 
stealthy revolutions and those who rob States and persons of their 
rights and liberties ; how, after the malice and ferocity are over, and 
they awake from the delirium of their artfully generated rage, it is but 
to find themselves forever enslaved by a master, who, whether monarch 
or mob, shall with great accuracy and by the decree of God “ measure 
to them the measure they have meted to others.” So it was of old; 
so it is now; so it will be hereafter. No ghost of murdered liberties 
can ever shake his gory locks at us, while yet the echo rings through 
the arches of the temple of liberty, of the laugh of the friends of power 
at our “abstractions ;” or while the rattle of the musketry is yet in 
men’s ears, with which we attempted to assert those ancient RIGHTS OF 
THE STATES, whose sacred and chartered and rightful existence we had 
learned from our purest, wisest, and most trusted sages and patriots ; 
or while the voluntary debasement of liberty and sovereignty, by be- 
stowing it on the poor African, remains, among other wonderful things, 
in the memory and sight of men. Madly and in besotted blindness, 
France followed the levellers into oceans of blood and crime and 
anarchy. Levelling is the deluge which breaks all the dikes of human 
law. It is the spring-thaw which dissolves all restraints upon the 
selfish passions. It is the turning loose of the wild beast of plunder 
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upon human society. It is the lunacy of human logic. It is the Cir- 
cean cup which in our very sight converts our fellow-men into swine, 
and we feel that they have parted the common bonds of our humanity. 
Others will rejoice, nay, they do already rejeice, in the triumph of 
levelling. | Now, over the possession by the poor negro of every privi- 
lege, every immunity, every liberty, which can, in the remotest degree, 
be any real good to him of any kind, we scarcely trouble ourselves to 
say that we heartily rejoice with all who have sought those blessings 
for him from pure motives. In this, of course, we mean not to embrace 
the designing and envious and malignant demagogue, or the man who 
makes the Southern negro the despised tool of Northern hatred to the 
South ; but all pure Christians and patriots, who have thought, whether 
correctly or not we care not to inquire, that freedom would be a boon 
and a blessing to the slave, by which /Aey neither expected to gratify 
their malice nor to replenish their purses, nor to build up the selfish 
power of their party. Take out the malicious and selfish emancipa- 
tors, and we rejoice with all others over the freedom of the negro. But 
we summon the leveller to the tribunal of the Past. We summon him 
to the tribunal of the Future. With a clear conscience, but not with- 
out apprehension for the welfare of those who, amid all their injury and 
insult, are still our fellow-creatures, we leave him and his deeds there, 
to await the rolling of those wheels of Providence whose “ rings are full 
of eyes round about,” and ascend “so high that they are dreadful.” 

The best minds of the South, we have said, were not of old the men 
to produce ponderous volumes of leatned lore. Washington, Mason, 
Taylor of Caroline, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, and Giles of Virginia, 
with Rutledge, Drayton, Gadsden, the two Pinckneys of South Caro- 
lina, and others like them in other States, were men who rather strove 
to build the temple of liberty in act and fact than to write about it. 
They were not cloister men, but actors in deathless deeds, in men’s 
sight, and in the brightest of earthly light for all time to come. 
Builders of the temple of constitutional liberty on these shores, they 
left the recording of that work of building—the memories of them- 
selves and their deeds—in some cases not with entire impunity, to 
Northern men. Marshall, indeed, gave us a native history of the great 
Southron, Washington ; and Prof. George Tucker another of Jeffer- 
son; and W. C. Rives still another of Madison ; but we wonder why 
memoirs of some of them have never been written at all. 

And there is a name of one, more modern, who well deserves to 
have a place among the highest and purest of the guardians of consti- 
tutional liberty, the name of one whose bust, we learn, has been 
removed from the public hall at West Point, lest it might contaminate 
the future blind fighters for power who are to be trained there; the 
name of one now unpopular, because the liberties and rights he guarded 
so well are dead, and lost, and gone; and who has left on record 
defences of those rights, as constitutional and sacred, which have never 
been answered and never probably can be, or could legitimately have 
been ; one who requires no apology for not having made books. There 
stand upon our shelves four massy volumes of his thoughts, embalmed 
in record. They consist of a Disquisition on Government in general ; 
a discussion of the Constitution and Government of the United States ; 
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and Speeches and Reports on all the whole range of subjects which 
occupied the thoughts of the American statesman for forty years before 
he passed from among us. No man can be said to have lived in vain 
who left only such printed expositions of .constitutional liberty as he 
has left. No man can be said to have lived in vain who left only the 
record which he left, of personal contests for constitutional rights, 
When he disappeared from the scenes of this life, there was nothing to 
be alleged against his personal character even by those who desired to 
dislike him. There was nothing against him but those opinions as a 
statesman for which he made the defences of a giant, and which pro- 
duced far more of personal dislike than of candid and fair answer. 
No man could dislike him without forfeiting all claim to magnanimity, 
and constituting himself so far a persecutor for opinion’s sake. Some 
disliked him as the intended invader of your homes dislikes the sleep- 
less watch-dog ; others because he made arguments for constitutional 
rights which they could not answer, and did not wish to yield to, to 
believe in, or to respect ; and others still, because his name was a trusted, 
reverenced, venerated authority on the side of that invincible logic of 
State rights, which, they themselves being judges, no similar weapons 
of logic could refute, but for that purpose the logic of the musket and 
of military necessity must come in. His is a name now under a cloud, 
and not to emerge into sunshine, with many other deep intrinsic things, 
until the wild theories of the levellers shall receive in their turn the refu- 
tation it is pretended his theories of State rights have received — the 
refutation of the logic of events ; and the minds of men shall subside, 
through anarchy, social convulsion, and bloodshed, to the sober level 
of law, order, and respect for social worth. We need not say that we 
refer to the illustrious name of John Caldwell Calhoun. 

The volumes of Washington’s writings, although, we believe, with 
characteristic Southern diligence, and with characteristic Yankee hon- 
esty, edited in Massachusetts, are still Southern books, books of rebel- 
dom, and full of deep resolved rebellion against unjust and persecuting 
power. The volumes of Jefferson’s writings, always excepting the 
unfortunate infidelity which never ought to have been foisted into 
them, and never would, we believe, if the wishes of the writer of them 
had prevailed, are Southern books, and the deep thoughts of a rebel 
and of a revolutionary sage and patriot. We may also enroll among 
Southern classics, Wirt’s British Spy and Old Bachelor, and his Life of 
Patrick Henry, where again we strike that peculiar Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman thread of gold, of resistance to oppressive and unjust author- 
ity ; and our youth are sent to primeval forests to commune with him 
who said, “ Give me liberty, or give me death!” 

And when we pass our eyes over the unwritten annals of the Bar, 
and of public life in any and every Southern State, for years past, our 
own patience has need of the best apologies we can discover, when we 
observe, taking out, of course, some vicious and worthless characters, 
how rich are the remaining materials, how rich in worth, genius, pa- 
triotism, true eloquence, and true honor, which have been permitted, 
save and except only a few such books as Baldwin's Flush Times in 
Alabama, to dissolve away like the precious pearl of the Egyptian 
queen, in the dull waters of Lethe! We look back with surprise and 
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deep regret that the Bar of Virginia has not yet had its historian. 
There has scarcely been a more readable book issued from the Eng- 
lish press, in recent years, than The Lives of the Lord Chancellors, 
Through what varied scenes of history, and among what rich speci- 
mens of character, it conducts its readers. And beginning with the 
wigged and starched and ruffled counsel for the Crown in colonial 
times, including that splendid man, Peyton Randolph, who encountered 
Samuel Davies at Williamsburg on the subject of religious liberty ; 
and descending through the annals of the State, while there were rev- 
erence and reason among men to heed her warning and jealous voice 
concerning constitutional liberty, down to that true and splendid man, 
John Randolph Tucker, who held the seals of her first legal office 
when the sword became her sceptre ; we question whether Lord Camp- 
bell had a much richer subject than he would have who should properly 
conceive and adequately execute a history of the lives of the Judges 
and Attorney-Generals of Virginia. Nor would “every charm of 
wisdom and of worth,” by a long measure, be embraced in even that 
rich and glorious list. There have been legal Titans of the land who 
never ascended the bench nor held the seals of the State ; such as, in 
our own early days, Were Chapman, Johnson, and Benjamin Watkins 
Leigh, whose names were an ornament and a strength to the land ; 
and whose existence caused every man to feel that, while they lived, 
wrong was less potent against right, lawlessness against law, and false- 
hood against truth, than if such men had not been bestowed upon us. 
Of the Judges and Attorney-Generals of South Carolina, from the be- 
ginning down almost to the present time, when the sun of both insti- 
tutions seems to have gone down for the present in clouds and dark- 
ness, we have some record in the late Chief-Justice O’Neale’s work, 
“The Bench and Bar of South Carolina.” What learning, what elo- 
quence, above all, what character, did ever adorn, down to this present 
day, the Bench of the Palmetto State! And what a list of honored 
names belong to the past history of her Bar, where Pringle and 
Lowndes, Hayne and McDuffie, Cheves and Grimke, Preston and 
Legaré, Elmore and Petigru, illustrate so nobly the glory of their pro- 
fession! Hugh S. Legaré’s writings have been collected and published ; 
and a brief notice is given by the author named above of each of these 
other eminent lawyers. Yet how brief and insignificant! Of these 
and many more in their State, and of many illustrious sons of other 
Southern States in their line of service, we have sadly to say, with an 
implication not altogether without reproach to our men of letters, and 
with adaptation to the Christian spirit in which we desire to write : 


“ Vain was the chief’s, the sage’s pride, 
They had no poet and they died ; 
In vain they toiled, in vain they bled, 
They had no poet and are dead.” 


The life of Washington has been written by Sparks and Irving ; that 
of Jefferson by Tucker and Rayner and Randall ; and none of these 
writers, we believe, had any thing in common with the present fashion- 
able school of malignant vituperators of all we have and are, whose 
misrepresentations are designed somewhat to excuse to themselves 
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their persecutions. But let the literary men of the South look well to 
it that these men are not left to write biography for our children much 
farther down than the life of Jefferson or John Randolph. For, in that 
event, upon their pages we shall not be able to recognise or to identify 
the plainest facts of modern history. If it should chance, as often has 
been the case amid the events of time, that they should deem ¢ruth 
itself dis/oya/, then they will boldly lift their eyes to the face of God 
and maintain the falsehood of truth, the right of wrong, and the evil of 
good. We shall! not know ourselves ; we shall not recognise our glori- 
ous mountains and plains ; we shall not recognise the very names or 
forms of our own sires or sons, in their narratives. 

In the department of the history of their own States, Southern pens 
have not been altogether idle. We do not pretend to make a complete 
catalogue of what they have prepared, but we may refer to the collec- 
tions made and published by Historical Societies in Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and other States. Histories of Virginia have also 
been produced by Beverly, Burk, Howison, and the Campbells ; of 
North Carolina, by Williamson and by Wheeler ; of South Carolina, 
under different forms, by Ramsay, Lawson, Drayton, Moultrie, Hewatt, 
Garden, Mill, Simms, Carroll, Gibbs, Rivers Logan, LaBorde ; of 
Georgia, by McCall, Stevens, and White ; of Florida and Louisiana, 
by Latour ; of St. Augustine, by Fairbanks ; of Louisiana, by Marbois 
and Stoddard ; of Tennessee, by Ramsay. Besides these, there may 
have been published such works relating to others of the Southern 
States. There have been some other Histories and Biographies: as 
Chief-Justice O’Neale’s Annals of Newberry District ; Judge Johnson’s 
Life of Greene ; James’s Life of Marion ; and Dr. Joseph Johnson’s 
Reminiscences of the American Revolution in the South. There have 
also been some scientific histories of several of these States ; for ex- 
ample, Elliott’s Botany of South Carolina and Georgia, Tuomey’s Ge- 
ology of South Carolina, Holbrook’s Herpetology, Dr. A. W. Chap- 
man’s Southern Botany; Dr. Peyre Porcher’s Resources of Southern 
Fields and Forests, besides some other works of his; Mrs. Ryan’s 
Southern Florist ; sundry agricultural and scientific works by the two 
Gibbeses and by the Ruffins ; Bachman’s labors in conjunction with 
Audubon and his learned defence of the Unity of the Human Race. 
Here, also, let us allude to Dr. Cooper’s works, to Fitzhugh’s, to Bled- 
soe’s, and to Professor Dew’s very able and philosophical writings in 
defence of slavery; and to the same Professor’s Exposition of the 
Laws, Customs, Manners, and Institutions of the Ancient and Modern 
Nations ; to Professor George Tucker’s works on Political Economy, 
and his Constitutional History of the United States; to Professor 
Henry St. George Tucker’s Lectures on the Constitution of the United 
States ; to Professor Lieber’s Political Ethics, published whilst at the 
South Carolina College ; and to that work of the sage of Monticello, 
with which we might well have headed this list, Jefferson’s celebrated 
Notes on Virginia. 

Besides these histories of the several States, there is a Southern 
book which deserves to be called historical in more senses than one — 
Mr. Stephens’s Constitutional History of the War between the States. 
So too, Alfriend’s Life of Jefferson Davis deserves ever to be honor- 
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ably mentioned by every Southern man, both for its own sake and for 
its noble subject. Matthew F. Maury’s Geography of the Sea is a 
Southern book ; so are Garland’s Life of Randolph and Cooke’s Life of 
Jackson. And there is another book of great literary interest, written by 
a Southern scholar in the true sense of that term, and published magnifi- 
cently in England during the war, by Theodore Wagner, of Charleston, 
which reflects honor at once upon its writer and its munificent patron, as 
also through them both upon their native Carolina— Jamison’s Life and 
Times of Bertrand du Guesclin, a History of the Fourteenth Century. 

Moreover, the South has had a few poets and successful writers of 
fiction ; amongst whose names we can easily recall those of Mrs. Le 
Vert, Mrs. McCord, Mrs. Preston, Miss Evans, (now Mrs. Wilson,) 
Mrs. Ritchie, Mrs. Gilman, and Susan Archer Talley ; those also of 
John Esten Cooke, Beverly Tucker, James E. Heath, Albert Pike, 
Grayson, Simms, Hayne, Timrod, Barron Hope, Thompson, Philip P. 
Cook, Professor W. H. Peck, and others. 

In that vitally important department of school-books and of text- 
books for the higher institutions, what has Southern talent accom- 
plished that is adequate to our wants? The Professors at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia have published some good text-books. The two 
LeContes, now, alas! partly driven, partly drawn away from the South 
to the University of California, have, it is understood, prepared, but 
not published, some more. And Wm. Bingham, of North Carolina, 
deserves honorable mention for what he has accomplished. A few 
other Southern teachers have exerted themselves in this direction, but 
how few! The country is flooded with Yankee school-books in every 
department and of every degree of merit. We have not room to say here 
in full what we think on this subject. A very high educational author- 
ity in Virginia is of opinion that our State institutions of learning are all 
to be radicalized. If we will let them, these busy people will gladly 
dispense their ideas in every form to our children and youth. Teachers 
in pantaloons and teachers in petticoats will swarm to these genial 
climes from cold New England. Let them come. The door is open, 
and we would by no means have it shut. Let them come in swarms 
to teach both black and white ; and the good which they may do we 
will accept as good and rejoice in it. But if we would counterwork 
their evil influence, we must teach our own youth both white and black ; 
and to this end we must support our own schools and make our own 
text-books. 

We are not able to say what the legal and medical professions of the 
South have published ; but we know that her ecclesiastical men, com- 
pared with their Northern brethren, have published but few books. 
Some few of her sons have indeed had the honor of publishing translations 
of the Scriptures and of Christian books into the languages of different 
nations whom they went forth to evangelize. And then, with reference 
to publications by Southern ministers at home, there recur to our 
thoughts several volumes of sermons by Drs. Kollock and Preston, of 
Savannah, and Drs. Keith and Buist and Rev. Mr. Ashmead, of 
Charleston ; Elements of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. Jasper Adams, 
and Philosophic Theology, by Rev. Prof. Miles ; Cassels on Paedo- 
baptism ; Dr. Smyth on Apostolical Succession and on Presbytery, 
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besides several minor works ; Dr. J. L. Dagg’s and Dr. C. F. Deems’s 
theological writings ; Dr. T. N. Ralston and Dr. L. Rosser on Divinity; 
Dr. Hazelius’s History of the American Lutheran Church, and his His- 
tory of the Christian Church from the Earliest Ages ; Dr. T. O. Sum- 
mers’s various productions ; Dr. Thornwell’s Essays on Truth, and his 
work on the Apocrypha; Stuart Robinson’s Church of God, and his 
Discourses of Redemption; Dr. Breckenridge’s Theology, Objective 
and Subjective ; Dr. Armstrong on Baptism, and on the Theology of 
Experience ; Dr. Dabney’s Defence of Virginia and the South, and his 
Life of Jackson ; a variety of critical, practical, and theological works, 
by Drs. Plumer and Scott; Dr. B. M. Smith’s share in the joint com- 
mentary on the Poetical Books of Scripture, by Fausset and Smith; 
Dr. Moore’s Commentary on the Prophets of the Restoration ; Hoge’s 
Blind Bartimeus ; Otts’s Nicodemus ; Dr. C. C. Jones’s History of the 
Church of God ; Dr. Daniel Baker’s Sermons ; Dr. Sampson on He- 
brews ; Dr. Ruffner’s Fathers in the Desert, and his work on Predesti- 
nation ; Dr. White’s African Preacher, and Letters to a Son ; Dr. Mat- 
thews on the Divine Purpose ; and no doubt a good many other works 
which have not occurred to our recollection. Indeed, there is one 
man’s works which we must not fail to add to the Southern books above 
named, because the South only lent him for a special service to be per- 
formed at a Northern place of residence, but he remained ever Virgin- 
ian and Southern. Training for many years successive classes of min- 
isters in theology, he made his mark on the whole Church through 
them, and then the evening of his life yielded a harvest of other good 
fruits —the fruits of his Southern pen. We must claim Archibald 
Alexander as of us, and his writings as of ours ; and if any demur, we 
shall go further and lay claim even to his two gifted sons, James Wad- 
dell and Joseph Addison, and to all which they produced. 

To all this, let us add that in the department of Southern Church 
history, we have four volumes by Dr. Foote, of Romney, two of them 
Sketches of North Carolina and two Sketches of Virginia — the Frois- 
sart of the State, full of diligent labor, full of particular fact, worthy of 
all honor, not justly ever to be forgotten — devoted to the Presbyterian 
Church chiefly. And then we have Dr. Hawks’s Ecclesiastical Sketches 
of Virginia, written, of course, from the very churchly stand-point of 
the author. And we have also that valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the State, of course also from the Episcopalian point of view, 
Bishop Meade’s Old Families and Old Churches of Virginia. Here, 
also, we recall the work of Dalcho on the Episcopal Church in South 
Carolina, and Strobel’s History of the Salzburgers in Georgia. But 
why have we not had histories of every Christian denomination in every 
one of the States? And why has not the list of theological, critical, 
and practical writings given above, been made to be one hundred 
times longer? Have all our Southern ministers except these few been 
asleep? Or have they not known what a mighty power for good and 
for evil the press can and does wield? Or have they really been so 
busy preaching as to have had no time for efforts with the pen? And 
why have Southern poets been such rare birds, and treated us so sel- 
dom to their sweet songs? And why have her scientific men been so 
well content to commune with, but not communicate to their fellows? 
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And why have her scholars so generally and to so great an extent 
eschewed the types? We own ourselves somewhat at a loss for the 
answer to these questions, notwithstanding what has already been said, 
and what remains to be said, in the extenuation of the neglect of 
authorship at the South.* 

It is to be remembered, we grant, that much of the best writing of 
the day, both in this country and in Great Britain, has been given to 
the world in the shape of contributions to the reviews and magazines. 
And some of the best volumes of current writing are composed of the 
productions of a single writer, thus brought together as the offspring 
of a single mind. The miscellanies of Macaulay, Jeffrey, Sidney 
Smith, Carlyle, and Sir James Mackintosh, from the Edinburgh Review ; 
those of Sir Walter Scott, from the Zondon Quarterly, and the Noctes 
Ambrosianz of Wilson, from Blackwood, have constituted a very large 
share of the desirable polite literature of the last forty years. In a 
little over that time, we have had issued from our own presses the 
Southern Quarterly Review, at Charleston ; the Evangelical and Literary 
Magazine and the Southern Literary Messenger, both at Richmond ; 
The Southern Presbyterian Review, at Columbia ; The Land We Love, 
at Charlotte ; and the Southern Review, at Baltimore. Three of these 
do not, and three do still exist. And from the sides of those three 
which do not now exist, we firmly believe that volumes might have 
been cut off, of solid intrinsic value, which would not have been un- 
worthy of reproduction, and which would have been of more use to 
the Southern people than the English books which they have substituted 
in their place, because nearer to their sphere of life. Of those three 
which do still exist, it may be wisest to say little ; but we have no fear 
that the truth of the same remark concerning them would be denied 
by any one of just judgment. 

One of the best books of the Sfectator and Rambler species is the 
Mountaineer, first published in series in the Republican Farmer, of 
Staunton, Virginia, by Dr. Conrad Speece, between 1813 and 1816, 
and put into a volume in 1823. And, though not having it now before 
us, we remember to have seen a copy of the Golden Casket, by old 
Governor William B. Giles—a volume of admirable political essays, 
which had their history and accomplished their work — first published 
in the columns of the Richmond Lxguirer, between the years 1825 and 
1828, in the administration of the younger Adams, and afterwards 
collected into a volume. The reprint of such volumes is not now de- 
manded, although in many places they would be worth their weight in 
gold. And why have not volumes of the productions of such men and 
such thinkers as John H. Rice and James H. Thornwell been de- 
manded, published, read, treasured, cherished among us?f Few 
voices will be found to reply that it is from the want of intrinsic merit 
to be expected in such volumes. To explain it, but not to account for 
it,— needing itself to be accounted for,— there lies that strange unfaith- 





*In the hands — a literary gentleman of this city, we have seen a list a some two hundred names 
of living Southern authors. ‘That gentleman has a work nearly ready for the press, giving some account 
of all these authors and their various productions. Yet, what are two hundred authors to the eight 
millions of our population? [Eps. S P. R.] 


+ We hope it will not be | before this reproach shall be wiped away, so far as concerns Dr. _ 
Thornwell’s works. [Eps. S. P. R.J 
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fulness of the South to its own thought, its own books, reviews, maga- 
zines, which is to-day the very worst foe to all literary enterprise in its 
borders. 

We mention, then, as second among the causes of the neglect of 
authorship at the South, the want of appreciation, among our own 
people, of our own productions. There has been an habitual and 
deeply-seated fondness among our country gentlemen for English liter- 
ature of the reign of Queen Anne. It is barely yielding recently, but 
yielding, not to home thought and writing altogether ; but still yearning 
for the English, if it must accept the modern. Many planters of 
cotton and tobacco appear to have felt that the problem of literature 
was solved by the mother country ; that the office of books, to furnish 
elegant instruction, culture, amusement, was fulfilled by English letters. 
And then Yankee literature, which ever assumes to itself the title of 
American, and which has concurred with our own readers and buyers 
in the one point of undervaluing our own writers and their productions, 
has been so justly offensive to our people that they have preferred at 
once the writings of the English. The South has a sovereign disgust 
for the malignant humanitarianism of Boston, the favorite centre of 
Yankee literature. She has long had that disgust ; and the bitter op- 
pressions of reconstruction, every sane man can see, will have no ten- 
dency to diminish it. We were never very ardent admirers of the cold 
Unitarianism of Dr. Channing, with all the elegant and finished splendor 
of his periods ; nor of Mrs. Stowe, with all the genius for which her 
sympathisers give her credit ; nor of Theodore Parker’s flat pulpit in- 
fidelity, with all his blaze of pulpit brilliancy ; nor of Professor Park’s 
incessant attempt to try how near he can come to heresy without heresy, 
for all his powerful and clear current of sense. We preferred the silly 
humanitarianism even of the spoilt boy, Leigh Hunt, who so fiercely re- 
bukes Dante for seeing and describing perdition in the Divine Comedy, 
because we believed that his silly, sickly, and sentimental humanitarian- 
ism was but the whim of a spoilt boy, to that of Channing, of Mrs. 
Stowe, or of Theodore Parker, because we knew their humanity to one 
race to be largely composed of envy and malice to the other, and be- 
cause we knew them to be conspirators against the Constitution, the 
liberty, and the peace of the country. It is not, then, wonderful that 
that which was called American literature in America, being in very 
large part from Boston, was not popular at the South. There was 
indeed sometimes unfriendly fanaticism in the utterances of the British 
press ; but there was far more of magnanimity and less of unfriendliness 
to our Constitution in them. 

But it was a great mistake which the Southern people made, when 
they thought that English literature, old or new, would serve for this 
country. Itis a great mistake to suppose that because the human mind 
has been well expressed in one age, it needs not to be expressed in a 
subsequent age. It is a great mistake to think that because Shakspeare 
so thoroughly fathomed human nature in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James, that there was no need for Walter Scott in the reigns of George 
and William ; or that because Shakspeare and Scott have heretofore so 
thoroughly understood and exhibited human nature, there is no need 
for great masters of human nature hereafter. For human nature is 
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ever new and ever unfathomable in its depths, because, with all its 
perversities and dislocations and gigantic ruins, it is the work of 
God. It is a great mistake to suppose that the works of Taylor, and 
Barrow, and Leighton, or of those master spirits of the British pulpit 
of any age, Howe, and Hall, and Chalmers, have left no further need 
for the production of divinity in the English language. For, granted 
the fact that new religious doctrines are not to be desired or expected, 
still the contact of the sublime and awful truths of the Word of God 
with the mind of man must and will have its restatement in every age, 
because the mind of man is ever original and ever unfathomable in its 
depths by all but the Word of God. And the contact of the Word of 
God with the mind of man, in every age, will emit bright new sparks, 
not altogether similar to those which any former age has seen, leaving 
no place whatever, as we do not mean to leave, for heretical glosses or 
infidel speculations. Along that line of sparkling contact lies the path 
of a true and sincere and heart-speaking religious literature of every 
age for itself. It is a great mistake to suppose that the Spectator, the 
Tatler, the Guardian, and the Rambler, have left no room or necessity 
for any other essayist than Addison, Steele, and Johnson, because 
those exquisite masters of other days have left us their works, and 
have tastily exhibited the social side of human nature and life. For 
the social side of human life is perhaps as different now from what it 
was in the days of Queen Anne as it ever was in any two ages, while the 
same language lasted and the same words were understood and spoken 
in both ages. For a whole world of history has been enacted since 
then, and a whole world of new thoughts been born among the people, 
which must make society differ, notwithstanding those great substantial 
identities which endure from age to age. The life and thought of a 
people, the life and thought of the whole race of man, is forever mov- 
ing onward. ‘There are certain respects in which human nature is the 
same in every age. There are certain other respects, easily distinguish- 
able by a candid mind, in which human nature differs in every age 
from what it was in any former age. There are in every age new points 
of contact between the mind of man and the providence of God. 
That is the real vitality of history when it sheds some intrinsic light 
upon man’s nature and destiny and duty, by showing us the character 
of that age in the mental pursuits of that age, and construing the pro- 
vidential events of that age. An age of liberty, of prosperity, and of 
the piping times of peace, and an age of bondage, of gloom, of the 
hiding of all signs, and the slow waiting for the coming of the morn- 
ing; an age when Fabricius and Regulus are possible, and an age 
when Nero and Caligula appear; an age of the jealousy /or liberty 
and against power, and an age of the jealousy agazmst liberty and for 
power ; an age of the republic and an age of the empire — are essen- 
tially different phases of nature and providence, and will be marked by 
different utterances of the human soul. If we do not now bear our 
full share of the use of the printing press, it will be abundantly used 
for all that; and used by those who will not only do us justice, but 
will do any thing, even down to deliberate violations of historic truth, 
rather than to do justice to us or appreciate our men of worth and 
merit. The men whom we esteem the saints of the age will be made 
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the sinners ; and the men whom we esteem the sinners of the age will 
be made the saints. Not that we esteem the utterances of the South- 
ern mind alone, or of the Northern mind alone ; the utterances of the 
American mind alone, or of the British mind alone; those of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind alone, or of the continent of Europe alone, to be 
the mirror of the shape and form of that age, to be sent to future years 
as its full and fair picture ; but every people who have a character of 
their own, and feelings, wishes, and aspirations of their own, are bound, 
in justice to history and to posterity, to leave upon record the showings 
of their own mind, thought, purposes, ends, and aims. 

In the third place, the sparseness of the population in the country 
at the South has hitherto been a great hindrance to literary pursuits. . 
Our country has been too purely agricultural ; the homes of our people 
have been too isolated and too far apart ; the type of our society has 
been too patriarchal ; there have been too few accessible to each other 
of the cultivated ranks of people, and too many around them of the 
servile class, for literature of some descriptions. And then the classes 
of people to be found in these sparse and scattered homes of the South 
were not of that simple and bucolic race among whom the literature of 
sweet rustic simplicity flourishes, such as grew around the Grecian 
Theocritus. But they were modern people in the patriarchal state — 
people who frequented the cities in the winter and the watering-places 
in the summer, and who caught the spirit, and in some measure kept 
up with the ideas, of the noble and unmalignant of their own race, 
while they governed the teeming African race around them with the 
interest-bound munificence and gererosity of Abraham and Job, but 
with that necessary firmness of a magistrate which good government 
and social order required and scriptural Christianity regulated. They 
were not book-makers, but hereditary rulers. And when the musket 
shall be held to be logician of sufficient force to overturn that eternal 
truth of God which has hitherto survived all wars, and risen uncon- 
quered from all assaults of infidelity, then may the Southern people 
pause to make apology for having built upon the pure revelation of 
God. And while they would firmly, and we believe almost unani- 
mously, decline a restoration of their old responsibilities as slave- 
holders, yet they as firmly and as unanimously decline any share of 
the responsibility of the abrogation of those old and benign institutions 
which are now things of the past, and are gone up to appeal to the 
Judge of all the earth, who sees correctly and will judge justly. But 
such patriarchal institutions were not favorable to literature, except 
that deeper literature of the statesman, which was too ponderous for 
general circulation or for the gossiping surface of men’s minds. The 
Southern people were devoted by their inheritance and by the necessi- 
ties of their position to the raising up of the African race from the 
beastly barbarism of the most wretched of untutored races. They 
were training and governing barbarians, rather than making books. 
The white people were too often foregoing the pleasures and privileges 
of the society of their own race, in order to discharge themselves those 
duties which the Sacred Scriptures enjoined upon them as masters and 
mistresses. Many of them felt the calls of duty to be louder in their 
ears than those of pleasure — even of that pleasure which is among 
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the purest and noblest, the pleasure of literature and the elegant arts. 
On the crowded plantations of the South, the lives of the proprietors 
were, in many cases, for long parts of the year, lives of solitary and 
self-sacrificing duty, deemed by them to be laid on them by God’s 
providence, and submitted to calmly by them for that reason. But it 
is by the constant attrition of frequent intercourse with other equal 
minds, that we may best read and interpret our own minds. Iron 
sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend. 
Modern literature has therefore frequented the cities, where man knows 
and reads both books and men. Cities there are, and have ever been, 
no doubt, in the South. But it has not been the case in the South, as 
in the North and West, that the best type of its society has been in the 
cities. We avoid comparisons which are invidious and “ odorous.” 
But the characteristic Southern type, in the era which is just past and 
gone, was the plains of the planting regions, their vast fields of cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, and corn, surrounded by enclosures stretching too 
many miles for hedge, or post and rail, or post and plank ; deep in 
the recesses of which, in that central grove, upon that central hill, 
stood the dwelling of the proprietor ; and in that other grove stood the 
huts and cottages of the laborers who tilled these fields. That was 
the South. The cities were simply its marts. They were its cosmo- 
politan features. They were its reluctant and often puny attempts to 
conform to the world’s will and the world’s way. But those planting 
_ plains; those tree-embosomed mansions three miles apart; those 

“other tree-embowered cottages, over which hung rich shade in summer 
and the smoke of the broad cottage-fires in winter ; those vast pastures 
and their wealth-looking denizens; those vast sheds, folds, shelters 
from winter winds ; and those large hamlets of clustered out-houses, 
all in the same seigniory — those were the South, properly so called. 
Never was any society less literary in its structure, if we take literature 
to mean the mere extemporaneous gossip and chatter of the pen, sub- 
stituted for that of the tongue. 

We wish we had time and space to discuss some of the questions 
presented in Macaulay’s famous article on Milton in the Zdinburgh 
Review, which would be pertinent here. We especially refer to his re- 
mark, that “as a magic lantern acts best in a dark room, poetry effects 
its purpose most completely in a dark age ;” and also to those other 
remarks by which he seeks to show, we believe successfully, that Milton 
had extraordinary difficulties to contend with as a poet in the age in 
which he was born. “ Every generation,” he says, “ enjoys the use of 
a vast hoard bequeathed to it by antiquity, and transmits it, augmented 
by fresh acquisitions, to future ages.” 

“But it is not thus with music, with painting, or with sculpture. 
Still less is it thus with poetry. The progress of refinement rarely sup- 
plies these arts with better objects of imitation. It may, indeed, im- 
prove the instruments which are necessary to the mechanical opera- 
tions of the musician, the sculptor, and the painter. But language, the 
machine of the poet, is best fitted for his purpose in its rudest state, 
Nations, like individuals, first perceive and then abstract. They ad- 
vance from particular images to general terms. Hence the vocabulary 
of an enlightened society is philosophical ; that of a half-civilised peo- 
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ple is poetical.” Without accepting as true all the dicta of this famous 
essay, of which we have somewhere read how the distinguished author 
himself said, that in mature years there was scarcely a sentence or a 
sentiment which he would adopt without modification, yet there is un- 
questionably a certain truth in the principle that the increase of light 
and the increase of self-consciousness which cultivation produces are 
not favorable to that illusion of the mind upon which the highest litera- 
ture, such poetry as Homer’s, depends for its success. And we have 
ever felt that the mingling of the different lights of different ages, at 
the same time, in the South, had much to do with accounting for her 
failure to bear her full part in authorship by the English-speaking peo- 
ple. As literature is analytic and philosophic, the South could not 
addict herself freely and fully to its influence and spirit, as the highly 
developed consciousness of her Caucasian children would have prompted 
her to do, because that race had so much to do with the inferior servile 
race, in its ignorance and superstition. And as literature is poetical, 
she could not addict herself freely and fully to its influence in all the 
dark and gorgeous romance of superstition, because she was in com- 
munion with the world of the English and Caucasian race around. 
Her social mind had not been able to find a firm and settled unity. 
And with some diffidence, we suggest this to the people of the South 
for the justification of their land in the past, and for their cautious re- 
flection and guidance in the future. 

Again, fourthly, the tranquility of our career as independent States 
hitherto, until recently ; the barrenness of historical romance which 
has marked our localities ; and the absence of those times of trial, of 
suffering, and of heroic deeds, which invest localities with golden 
charms, and are the true staple of the best historical romance — these 
things have had their share in repressing the growth of literature 
among us heretofore, as they will not do hereafter. 

We shall come more fully into view of the force of this consideration, 
if we think back in the history of England and Scotland, and inquire 
what the literature of that island was previous to the distressing era 
of the civil wars of the seventeenth century, and what contributions to 
it grew out of that era. The only books now known out of public 
libraries or antiquarian book-stores, which were in circulation when the 
royal standard of Charles I. was first raised at Nottingham Castle, in 
August, 1642, are Spencer’s Fairy Queen and Shakspeare’s Plays. 
Perhaps to this brief list we must add, in divinity, the works of the 
British Reformers, with Hooker and Chillingworth ; and in law, the 
Institutes of Sir Edmund Coke ; and in Scotland, George Buchanan, 
and Drummond of Hawthornden ; and they can hardly be said to be 
known out of the public libraries or antiquarian book-stores. But from 
out of the era of the civil wars, and out of the events of the civil wars, 
have sprung a large share of the glory of Britain — a very large share 
of the romance which irradiates her history: Milton, Herbert, and 
Bunyan, among her poets (we mean to put Bunyan among the poets) ; ‘ 
Howe, Baxter, Bates, Flavel, and Alleine, Taylor, Barrow, South, and 
Cudworth in divinity ; Locke and Newton in philosophy ; and in law, 
the Petition of Right, and, springing therefrom, the soul of liberty and 
the essence of liberty, to animate its martyrs in every succeeding age. 
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The whole face of literature had been changed. She had ceased to be 
a trifler in the haunts of human life with “rare Ben Jonson.” She had 
ceased to be adorned with jewels of paste. She had cast off the fetters 
which bound her to the stage and the drama. She had become earnest, 
intense, deep-hearted. She wore for jewels genuine diamonds of Gol- 
conda. She deeply feasted upon the Greek classics ; and with them 
she strangely and richly blended the deep-toned godliness of that age. 
The Muses had had a resurrection to new life, which, differently from 
that which awaits man in the world to come, was not merely a resur- 
rection of that which had been under a new form. But the Muses, in 
the sleep of their death, had received into their being the gorgeous 
ideas of the Grecian mythology. They had discovered, in their re- 
awaking, that though they were to be baptized unto Christ, yet that the 
classics were still their friends and not their enemies. Occasion in 
literature is golden-slippered. Beautiful upon mountain and upon 
plain are her feet. The thick “drop serene” had fallen upon the 
eyes of Milton, and the grand song of Paradise Lost sung itself through 
the ears of his soul, like the roar of the waves on the shores of eternity. 
Bedford jail had received John Bunyan into its dismal chambers, and 
the track of the Pilgrim had risen to his view in that gloomy repose. 
Chalgrave field, Naseby, Worcester, and Marston Moor, had received 
their consecration, not soon to fade away. Deeds had been done, 
words had been spoken, principles had been announced, which had far 
more vitality in themselves than all human weapons of war, or any of 
the power and pride of transient success, could give them. 

‘The tranquility of our career, the barrenness of romance of our lo- 
calities, have departed. We have had our trials and our sufferings. We 
have deathless names to care for and defend, of those who have 
wrought heroic deeds, investing localities with golden charms. We 
have made acquaintance ample with that adversity, 


“ Which, like the toad, ug!y and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head,” 


Occasion, golden-slippered, has come. Beautiful upon mountain and 
plain are her feet, if we can forget the dread time which brought her 
to our literature. Upon our soil and in our story are a bead-roll of 
battle-fields, to which Chalgrave, Naseby, Worcester, and Marston, 
were mere skirmishes. Upon our recent annals are names which yield 
nothing in real lustre to those of Hampden, of Russell, and of Sid- 
ney. Deeds have been done, words have been spoken, principles have 
been announced, which have far more vitality in them than all human 
weapons of war, or any of the power and pride of transient success, 
can give them. 

Never were any people placed in circumstances which called more 
loudly for diligence and fidelity in history, than those which at this 
time encompass the people of the South. We have every reason to 
believe that the people who, in former years, avowed their purpose to 
have an anti-slavery Bible and an anti-slavery God, whether they were 
the true Bible and the true God or not, will have a radical history of 
their attacks upon the South before the war, a radical history of the 
war, and a radical history of the persecution since the war. Such his- 
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tories will be written ; they are being written in great numbers. The 
important question is, are they loyal? —not, are they true and impar- 
tial? And there are few sane men, North or South, out of the radical 
party, who can accept such histories as either impartial or true. It is 
held to be the bounden duty of such historians to represent their 
armies as always victorious (if it can be done and yet account for the 
four years’ fighting) and ours always defeated ; to represent all the fear- 
ful colors of cruelty to prisoners as shown at Andersonville, and none 
at Camp Chase or Fort Delaware ; to represent Davis, Lee, Beaure- 
gard, Johnston, Jackson, Hampton, and Hill as fiends, and Lincoln, 
Seward, Brownlow, Butler, and Hunter as sages and saints. The prac- 
tice of loyalty to the powers that be, will be esteemed as much a duty 
in history as in other walks of life. It will be deliberately chosen and 
preferred to truth in the sight of God, if truth is seen to be in favor of 
the rebels/ And he is already subject to severe reproach, and a very 
poisonous name is ready to be applied to him, who feels called on to 
speak the truth, when the truth is in favor of the rebels. Itis as much 
a part of the common law of the land that justice shall not be done to 
the South, nor to its cause, nor to its leaders, nor to its armies, nor to 
its principles, nor to its battles, as it was before the war that the Bible 
was to be forced to be an anti-slavery Bible, the Constitution an anti- 
slavery Constitution, and God an anti-slavery God. Under these cir- 
cumstances, every man who has brain and nerve to wield a pen, and 
a heart in his bosom which loves truth for truth’s sake, is called on 
more solemnly.than has often been known in all the history of historic 
truth the world over, to see to it that materials for a correct judgment 
of our cause, our conflicts, and our heroes, shall go down to posterity. 

And never were any States more enriched than ours have been with 
all the romance of true heroism. Never were any set of homes such 
a series of “altars of sacrifice” as ours have been. Never were any 
fields of conflict better baptized with the best blood of the youth of 
the land than ours have been. No Spartan mothers were ever supe- 
rior to ours in fidelity, nobleness, and self-sacrifice. And never, that 
we now recall, were a set of heroes clustered together in any single 
cause, in whose breasts, as far as man can judge, so much of pure 
Christianity breathed. 

Dead and cold and ignoble, indeed, must be the heart of any gener- 
ation to whose ear such voices as these shall speak in vain. But we 
shall not permit ourselves to think that such voices will utter them- 
selves in vain in the ears of our men of letters. Already we have the 
earnest of the vintage. History, biography, and romance, press as 
eagerly forward to the notice of our impoverished people as if they 
were not impoverished. Once they were able pecuniarily to encourage 
their home authors, but unfaithfully sighed after English literature. 
Now English literature utters but a cold voice over the ruins of their 
cause — but a cold, unsympathising voice over the trampled good 
names of their Christian sages, patriots, and heroes ; and they sigh for 
the means which they once possessed, but would not employ, to encour- 
age Southern letters which may speak the voice of truth and eternal 
right. 

SWithout friends in Europe who understand our cause, or who will 
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risk any thing in its defence now it is fallen, any more than they would 
risk any thing for it before its fall; without friends in the North and 
West who have the power to shield us from legislative persecution — 
still we occupy a sublime position. We are witnesses for the good 
names of our fathers and mothers who have gone to glory to meet the 
spirits of their own slaves trained by them for that glory. We are 
martyr witnesses for the good names of our patriot brothers and sons 
who died for the maintenance of the old and sacred cause and Consti- 
tution and rights of our fathers. And we are witnesses against the 
humanitarianism and the semi-infidel ideas which have trampled boldly 
upon the plain dictates of the Word of God, and have threatened both 
God and his Word with constraint and force by the spirit of the age, if 
they would not speak in accordance with that spirit. And we are wit- 
nesses for a pure revelation, uttering God’s mind, unswayed by the 
passions of men, and heard high above the heads of the busy ones of 
this world, now as of old, as the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
Happy shall we be if it be a forerunner of the presence and power of 
Him in this world, with some new vestments of power, whose pure 
Word it is, and upon whose pure Word we have relied. 








The Pail Mall Gazette. 
SPRING ON THE RHINE. 





N the first fresh days of spring, when even Leicester square smiles 
warmly in the smoke-veiled sunshine, one marvels why all human 
beings not tied by their avocations to town do not pay at least a flying 
visit to the country. ‘Those who sigh for the unattainable see at every 
turn something to remind them of what they pine for. The very plovers’ 
eggs in the poulterer’s windows are eloquent of their native heath, the 
ruddy brown checkered with velvet green, where the brooklets go mur- 
muring by rather heard than seen. The silver-scaled salmon on the 
fishmonger’s slab recalls the highland pool, where the stream breaks 
away from the black rocks to sweep sharp under the hanging alders, 
or else that stretch of wave and ripple on the broader bosom of Tweed 
or Shannon, where from the depths below the monster shot up to the 
gaudy lure. The first vision, too, of the foreign “ Bradshaw ” for May 
—a multum in parvo more comprehensive than accurate — is suggestive 
as the cuckoo’s note. It flashes to the brain a series of dissolving 
views taken at random anywhere over Europe, between the Boompjes 
at Rotterdam and the Skelessi by the Bosphorus — the long piers of 
Calais and the Mole of Messina. There are impulses that the school- 
ing of nature and experience correct at once, and others that mature 
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reflection tells you it would have been simple wisdom to yield to. 
The enthusiast, tempted by salmon-spawned associations to start for 
the North or West — not being a born angler, but simply a piscatory 
amateur of the beautiful — would probably repent his precipitation in 
biting winds surcharged with rain and sleet, and in a streaming mack- 
intosh. But, supposing him a rational being, the traveller would be a 
phenomenon who should repent his having anticipated the herd of his 
fellows, and advanced his visit to the Continent by three or four 
months on the accustomed time. Most of our countrymen consecrate 
to travel summer, autumn, or winter, but earnestly shun the spring. 
See how those who have passed a winter, dreary as far as the weather 
goes, under the dull Roman sky, fly before Spring’s first advances, and 
in patriotic love for those dear home friends, the familiars of their 
youth, insist on accompanying in their retreat to the North the bitter 
blasts and dripping fogs. As soon as the earliest violets of the Cam- 
pagna unfold to softening breezes and warmer lights, as soon as the 
hard shades on the Alban hills melt into Claude-like haze, then Rome 
empties itself as by enchantment from the Porta del Popolo to the 
Piazza di Spagna. Nor do the parting visitors who jostle on each 
other’s heels take their flight to the South. They do not go to revel 
in the season on the Piano di Sorrento or in the Concha d’Oro, to get 
a glimpse of Italy as Italy, for its natives, like their own lizards, only 
warm into picturesque life in summer heat. No, they start off the 
other way, lying heaped at night on the decks of the Messageries boats, 
and scrambling by day for short commons at a hurried succession of 
table-d’hétes. Before the railway companies gave them fresh facilities 
for escape, every vehicle and every animal in the Sienna and Perugia 
roads was as much in request as those in London on a Derby day, and 
by frantic effort and much suffering they managed to clear the Alps 
and traverse the Swiss valleys, just as the scenery was stripping off the 
rude magnificence of its winter dress, and shivering half naked while 
waiting its spring attire. 

There are few things in Europe that may not be seen to the best 
advantage in the season when they are visited the least, and there is a 
great deal that a man of average sensibility must see then if he care 
to see it at all. The Rhine, for example, over-praised and over-portrayed 
as it may have been; there is no more enjoyable bit of scenery than 
the stretch of river between the Siebengebirge and the Rheingau. 
Romance and superstition dispute to history each shattered ruin that 
hangs over its every bend, and inspired genius, German, French, 
English, has vied in blending fact and legend, until the pilgrim must 
resign himself to receive all he hears with an equal faith. Their 
founders, those vulgar robbers that the free cities and the kaisers made 
short work with at last, loom chivalrously picturesque through the mists 
of centuries. The side valleys that not one tourist in a hundred has 
heard of, and not one ina thousand explored, have their nooks of 
woodland, their medizval cottages, their crumbling castle shells built 
by the unlucky owners of lands that had no water privilege nor right of 
river pillage, their ivied abbey ruins that may vie with Heisterbach, 
their village churches of architecture curious nearly as Schwartz 
Rheindorf. There are trout streams mining terraced vineyards, flowing 
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through the streets of old-world hamlets and past the doors of hostel- 
ries that have to all appearance changed nothing without or within 
since the days of the Reformation. The Rhine has been cosmopolized 
to vulgarity, but, little as one would guessit, it runs through Germany still. 
Go thither in May, and anywhere beyond sound of the pension pianos 
of Rolandseck and K6nigswinter, you may have the noble river very 
much to yourself. What cockneys you meet are Teuton — the Millers 
and Schmidts of Rhenish Prussia—tolerable as being cosas a’ Alemania, 
or at worst far from being as objectionable to you as their British 
congeners. Moreover, if you think it worth while to shun them, you 
have merely to have your country mapped out beforehand, dotting in 
black for avoidance the points occupied by the wirthaiiser whose rep- 
utation for beer and sausages has given them provincial celebrity. 
Away from Drachenfels and Heisterbach, and you may even wander 
untroubled among the maze of paths among the seven hills. You quaff 
the beakers of maitrank,a pleasant drink, appropriate as being native, 
harmless, and even appetizing. If you are anything of a fisher, you 
may whip the streams with fair hopes of heavy bags of little ones, and 
safe from all intrusion, save, perchance, occasionally that of some 
menacing peasant, jealous of the grass you step on, and from whom 
you may ransom yourself at the price of a pot of beer. The air is 
fresh and invigorating ; distance is no object whatever; you sever 
yourself from your portmanteau, and sling on a German bag, far more 
convenient than aknapsack. Youconvert yourself into a flying column 
of one, utterly unfettered in its movements by previously planned 
strategy or heavy baggage. The woods are tuneful with the song that 
a month or two later is hushed in the heat. If you are an artist, you 
catch the ever-changing hues of early spring, as tree after tree comes 
bursting into leaf, instead of being cloyed with the dull uniformity of 
summer foliage ; you have the peeps and glances that each bud helps 
to fill as it swells and breaks; you get the outline of spire, tower, 
quaint gable, and crumbling wall, broken but not marred by the half- 
clothed foliage. As for your creature comforts, in that respect you are 
infinitely better off than later in the year. You have the hotels to 
yourself or nearly so, and although their staffs are still on a peace 
establishment, they are getting ready for the coming campaign, and 
hail you with a deferential cordiality as a harbinger of summer, the 
first fruits of the season’s plunder. The landlord, receiving you him- 
self, condescends to your bag and dust-covered boots, and in his geni- 
ality does not suggest for your quarters anything higher than the third 
floor in his empty house. In summer, had you even arrived at him at 
all through the mob of couriers, laquais de place, servants and loung- 
ers from the city overacting their aristocratic far niente after their eleven 
months of conscious money-grubbing, he would have sentenced you 
peremptorily to an attic on the five-pair back. The waiters, who, few 
as they are, feel their idleness sit heavy on them, exert themselves to 
convey your wishes faithfully to the cook, who for his part sets himself 
to your little repast as to a labour of love. At that time of year the 
experienced traveller, who is not particular to half-a-florin, and has 
arrived with such an appetite as he has rarely honestly come by, will 
merely send the chef a hint or two to indicate his tastes, and then leave 
him carte blanche to develop the hints into a programme. The salon 
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is all before you where to choose, and you have your table placed in 
the bay window that looks across the little street on to the river. 
Compromising between epicurism and conscientious moderation, you 
have a flask of good second-class wine, Hochheimer, or Liebfraumilch. 
Holding up to the light your glass, Mousseline in ruby streaked with 
white, you dreamily compare the tints the fragrant fluid borrows from 
it with the glow that the setting sun casts upon the opposite ruin and 
the grey-green stream below. Whatever your habits may be at home, 
it is ten to one that after your long day’s march in the open air your 
second cigar drops half smoked from your lips to fall hissing in your 
coffee cup ; you wake up to find that slumber following on work has 
left you barely equal to the effort of ringing for a candle ; and next 
morning by 5 A. M. at latest, the light streaming into your bed drives 
you out of it, if you are wise, to begin again da capo. 

People who go to spend happy days at Rosherville would find Eden 
a very much over-rated place, and we are glad to know that the class 
of tourists who have appropriated the German river would as soon 
think of finding their way thither as to Spitzbergen in May. The pro- 
fessional caterers who have studied their tastes have made the coun- 
tries they visit a sort of Greenwich fair, with a scale of charges that 
vouches for the selectness of the visitors by imposing a high property 
qualification. When these visitors can spare the time, they prefer to 
exchange the rail for the gayer and more gregarious steamer, where 
they can contemplate each other and the castled crags they glide by 
through a steam of cookery and among the popping of ginger beer 
and seltzer water corks. ‘The crowd and the brass band make the act 
of travelling nearly as enjoyable as a trip to Gravesend. The day has 
no charms unless the pleasures of hope point to the inevitable table- 
d’héte, where they may dress for or against each other, in velveteens 
and gorgeous scarves, tumbled muslins, tasselled boots; false jewels, 
and borrowed hair ; youths and maidens exhibiting the pertness and 
chatter of the magpie, the scream and plumage of the jay. Fancy 
the man who dreams of refined enjoyment, and aspires to commune 
with art and nature, in companies such as these! You can no more 
expect him to be in a frame of mind to enjoy either than a Christian 
flung to the lions to admire the proportions of the Flavian Amphithe- 
atre, or a traveller fallen among Calabrian thieves to revel in the beau- 
ties of the Apennines. Of course he abuses the rabble rout who car- 
icature romance, and is apt to forswear for ever the nature they make 
so hideous. But what we wish to point out is that he may use instead 
of abusing, and find unbounded good in what seemed unmitigated 
evil. Certainly, you would not care to seek your intimates among the 
rough pioneers of Western American civilization, but they clear your 
road of grizzly bears and Red Indians, and spread the tables in the 
wilderness, where you find the means of sustaining nature. The Rhine 
tourist proper leaves his river to you for the very best month in the 
year, and places at your disposal, moreover, the very excellent inns 
which his capital has established and endows. While shocked and 
irritated by contact, you cannot help letting dislike now and then 
merge itself in disgust, but in his absence softer thoughts may steal 
upon you, and you may pay him with gratitude if not with regard. 





F. H. McNamara. 
MY KNAPSACK. 


GENERAL STERLING PRICE’S REPORT OF THE BATTLE OF OAK HILLS. 


FTER the battle and victory of Carthage, the Missouri State 
Guard, very proud of their first battle and very confident of 
winning more, marched to Neosho, where Maj.-General Sterling Price 
assumed command; and where they first met with “Confederate 
troops,” composed of Texans, Louisianians, and Arkansians, com- 
manded by Brig.-General Ben McCulloch. 

On July 9th the Missouri troops went into a camp of instruction on 
Cowskin prairie, in McDonald county, where they remained organ- 
izing and drilling till the 25th. The camp of the Confederate 
troops was some 15 miles distant, at Maysville. Whilst in this camp, 
Gen. Price’s energetic and gallant scout, Jas. F. Edwards, after 
many perilous adventures inside the enemy’s lines, returned to camp 
with the important information that the enemy under command of 
Gen. Lyon was rapidly concentrating at Springfield, Green Co. Ed- 
wards estimated Lyon’s force at 11,500 effective men. On a certain 
day he knew that the Federal commissary issued 12,365 rations. He 
estimated the teamsters, refugees, and dead-heads, at 865, which left 
the above effective force. This force consisted of Iowa, Kansas, and 
Missouri volunteers, thirteen companies U. S. Infantry (regulars), six 
companies 2d regiment U.S. Dragoons, commanded by Maj. Sturgis, 
about 1500 “ Union Home Guards,” commanded by the prominent 
Union politicians of south-west Missouri, together with Totten’s celebra- 
ted battery (regular service), and a Dutch battery from St. Louis. Asa 
reward for this valuable information, and the daring and energy it 
required to obtain it, Edwards was promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy, 
and attached to the staff of Brig.-Gen. M. M. Parsons, but with instruc- 
tions from Price to continue his single-handed operations inside the 
enemy’s lines. 

The clear mind of Gen. Price at once saw that the design of the 
Federal government was to concentrate her Western forces in Missouri 
and crush out the little body known as the Missouri State Guard, 
which object his sagacity set about to defeat. At a consultation 
between Price, McCulloch, and Gen. Peirce (commanding the Arkansas 
State troops), it was agreed to strike the enemy before he could be 
further strengthened by the reinforcements which were about to pour 
in to him from Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, and Kansas. And to carry out the programme agreed 
upon, Price struck tents at Cowskin on the 25th of July, taking up the 
line of march for Cassville, in Barry Co., where a concentration with 
McCulloch and Peirce was to take place. Price reached there on the 
28th, McCulloch and Peirce on the 29th, and Brig.-Gen. McBride’s divi- 
sion Missouri State Guard on the 3d of August. Ata council of war of 
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these commanding generals, it was decided to divide the Confederate 
forces into three divisions. The 1st division, commanded by McCulloch, 
was composed of Rains’ brigade Missouri cavalry, McIntosh’s Arkansas 
cavalry, and the Texas Confederate cavalry ; the 2d division, commanded 
by Gen. Peirce, composed of thé Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
infantry (of glorious memory) ; the 3d division, commanded by Brig.- 
Gen. A. E. Steen, composed of cavalry ; the combined forces com- 
manded by Price. ‘The above formation was made on the 1st August. 
McCulloch with the 1st division and Peirce with the 2d division, 
marched for Springfield on the 2d. On the following day, Steen with 
the 3d division marched ; Price moved with the 2d division. Whilst 
these divisions are on the march, let us follow our scouting colonel, 
whom we find on the zd of August marching in the enemy’s column as a 
“ Home Guard.” Great was his anxiety all that day for the first oppor- 
tunity to escape from his Dutch companions, and fly to Price with the 
all-important intelligence that Gen. Lyon was marching with haste and 
secrecy to attack the Southern troops. In his first attempt to escape, 
Edwards was caught, brought back, closely questioned, roughly handled, 
and turned over to a company of Home Guards, who received strict 
orders to shoot the prisoner at the first sign of escape. The little 
colonel had been in many a close quarter ere this; but his present 
one, as he revolved it in his mind, brought before his vision a little 
colonel in front of a file of fed muskets, or, worse yet, a dangling rope 
with a noose at the end of it. The more he thought over his position, 
the more appalling it appeared. In his pocket he had a paper on 
which was the number of the enemy’s regiments, artillery, disposition 
of troops, etc., etc., and, in fact, all the necessary information for 
a full knowledge of the enemy’s fighting trim. The colonel knew that 
as soon as the column halted he would be brought before the Federal 
commander, questioned and searched ; so his first care was to destroy 
the paper. This he quietly tore up in his pocket, mixed the pieces 
with tobacco crumbs, which he chewed up as fast as his jaws could 
work on them. This tell-tale paper got rid of, the colonel began to 
contrive another escape. There was a guard on each side of him, 
both having their carbines on full cock, ready to obey orders, and 
another holding the reins of his horse. After a friendly conversation 
and many a broad country joke, he succeeded in insinuating himself 
into the good graces of his guards, and made them believe he 
was a good-natured fellow from the Granby lead mines. When he 
thought he had dispelled their suspicions of his being a spy, he drew 
his foot out of his large brogan, allowing it to fall to the ground ; the 
right hand guard dismounted to pick up the shoe. As soon as he 
stooped for that purpose, our colonel dashed his big straw hat into the 
face of the other guard, who instantly let go his hold on the reins to 
recover himself, when the colonel with his peculiar Indian yell, which 
was understood by his horse, dashed into the thick brush, followed by 
a score of harmless bullets and a company of awkward Dutch cavalry, 
who were soon brought to a stand by the branches on a level with 
their heads, through which our scout dashed securely. On, on, over 
hill, fences, and ravines — through vale and brush sped the scout for 
some eight or ten miles, when he ran into our pickets, and was taken 
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before General Rains, commanding our advanced guard. The General 
not being acquainted with this ragged, hatless, and shoeless individual, 
sitting on an old California saddle-tree, and holding on to a rope bridle, 
laughed at the information that the whole Federal army was within 
a few miles of his pickets. After having been detained by General 
Rains for a considerable time, the colonel was forwarded to General 
McCulloch. General Rains, on second thought, put himself at the 
head of his command, advanced two miles, and encountered the head 
of the enemy’s column. A sharp skirmish was the result. 


“ Duc-SprRING Ficut.” 


General Rains, with 400 Missouri cavalry and one company of Ar- 
kansas cavalry (Capt. Reifs), held his ground obstinately for two hours. 
A portion of his men he dismounted and fought as infantry. But the 
enemy having opened a heavy battery fire upon him, he soon discov- 
ered that he was in presence of the main body, and fell back. Our 
loss was 1 killed (Lieut. Northcut), and 5 wounded. The enemy buried 
5 on the spot, and removed a large number of wounded. 

As soon as our scout communicated his information to General Mc- 
Culloch, that commander at once despatched word to Price of the 
enemy’s near approach, and immediately took up the strong natural 
position on Cane Creek. All day and night of the 2d of August, the 
2d and 3d divisions were pushed forward by Price, and next day our 
whole army concentrated on Cane Creek. The enemy took up a 
strong position 2} miles north of our army. In this menacing attitude 
were the opposing forces on Sunday, the 4th. During the day a mem- 
orable change took place in the command of our army. General 
McCulloch refused to be commanded by Price, and insisted on being 
put in command of the army — threatening, if not, to march his forces 
back to Arkansas and not co-operate with Price. The great heart of 
“Old Pap” beating only for the interest of the cause he engaged in, 
yielded his major-generalship to the Confederate brigadier, who took 
chief command of the combined forces. 

A valuable portion of the contents of My Knapsack, is a piece of 
an old newspaper — tattered and stained after 4 years’ campaigning — 
which contains a portion (nearly all) of General Price’s official report 
of the battle of “Oak Hills.” I have written up to where the torn 
report begins. It is addressed to Gov. C. F. Jackson. 


BaTTLeE oF Oak HI ts. * 
* * * * * * * 


“ Reasons which will be hereafter assigned, induced me on Sunday, 
the 4th inst., to put the Missouri forces under the direction of General 
McCulloch, who accordingly assumed command-in-chief of the com- 
bined armies. A little after midnight we took up the line of march, 
leaving our baggage trains, and expecting to find the enemy near the 
scene of the late skirmish” (Dug Spring), “but we found as we ad- 
vanced, that they were retreating rapidly towards Springfield. We 





* This report was published on the 12th of August, 1861, at Springfield, Mo., in the Mirror. 
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followed them hastily about seventeen miles, to a place known as 
Moody’s Spring, where we were compelled to halt our forces, who were 
already nearly exhausted by the intense heat of the weather and the 
dustiness of the roads. 

“ Early the next morning we moved forward to Wilson’s Creek, ten 
miles south-west of Springfield, where we encamped. Our forces were 
here put in readiness to meet the enemy, who were posted at Spring- 
field to the number of about ten thousand. It was finally decided to 
march against them ; and on Friday afternoon orders were issued to 
march in four separate columns at nine o’clock that night, so as to sur- 
round the city and begin a simultaneous attack at daybreak. The 
darkness of the night and a threatened storm caused General McCul- 
loch, just as the army was about to march, to countermand this order, 
and to direct that the troops should hold themselves in readiness to 
move whenever ordered. Our men were consequently kept under arms 
till towards daybreak, expecting momentarily an order to march. The 
morning of Saturday, the roth of August, found us still encamped at 
Wilson’s Creek, fatigued with a night’s watching and loss of rest. 

“ At six o’clock I received a message from General Rains that the 
enemy were advancing in great force from the direction of Springfield, 
and were already within 200 or 300 yards of the position where he 
was encamped with the 2d brigade of his division, consisting of about 
1200 mounted men under Colonel Cawthorn. A second messenger 
came immediately afterwards from General Rains to announce that the 
main body of the enemy was upon him, but that he would endeavor to 
hold them in check until he could receive reinforcements. General 
McCulloch was with me when these messengers came, and left at once 
for his own headquarters to make the necessary disposition of our 
forces. I rode forward instantly towards General Rains’ position, at 
the same time ordering Generals Slack, McBride, Clark, and Parsons, 
to move their infantry and artillery rapidly forward. I had ridden but 
a few hundred yards when I came suddenly upon the main body of the 
enemy, commanded by General Lyon in person. The infantry and 
artillery which I had ordered to follow me, came up immediately, to the 
number of 2,036 men, and engaged the enemy. A severe and bloody 
conflict ensued, my officers and men behaving with the greatest bravery, 
and, with the assistance of a portion of the Confederate forces, suc- 
cessfully holding the enemy in check. Meanwhile, and almost simul- 
taneously with the opening of the enemy’s batteries in this quarter, a 
heavy cannonading was opened upon the rear of our position, where a 
large body of the enemy under Colonel Sigel had taken position in 
close proximity to Churchill’s regiment, Colonel Greer’s Texan Rangers, 
and 679 mounted Missourians under command of Colonel Brown and 
Lieut.-Colonel Major. 

“The action now became general, and was conducted with the great- 
est gallantry and vigor on both sides for more than five hours, when 
the enemy retreated in great confusion, leaving their commander-in- 
chief, General Lyon, dead upon the battle-field, over 500 killed, and a 
great number wounded. 

“The forces under my command have possession of three 12-pound 
howitzers, two brass 6-pounders, and a great quantity of small arms 
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and ammunition taken from the enemy ; also the standard of Sigel’s . 


regiment captured by Captain Staples. They have also a large num- 
ber of prisoners. 

“The brilliant victory thus achieved upon this hard-fought field was 
won only by the most determined bravery and distinguished gallantry 
of the combined armies, which fought nobly side by side in defence of 
their common rights and liberties, with as much courage and constancy 
as were ever exhibited upon any battle-field. Where all behaved so 
well, it is invidious to make any distinction ; but I cannot refrain from 
expressing my sense of the splendid services rendered, under my own 
eyes, by the Arkansas infantry under General Peirce, the Louisiana 
regiment of Col. Hebert, and Col. Churchill’s regiment of mounted 
riflemen. These gallant officers and their brave soldiers won upon 
that day the lasting gratitude of every true Missourian. 

“This great victory was dearly bought by the blood of many a skilful 
officer and brave man. Others will report the losses sustained by the 
Confederate forces ; I shall willingly confine myself to the losses within 
my own army. 

“ Among those who fell mortally wounded upon the battle-field, none 
deserves a dearer place in the memory of Missourians than Richard 
Hanson Weightman, colonel commanding the rst brigade of the 2d 
division of the army. Taking up arms at the very beginning of this 
unhappy contest, he had already done distinguished service at the 
battle of Rock Creek, where he commanded the State forces after the 
death of the lamented Holloway; and at Carthage, where he won 
unfading laurels by the display of extraordinary coolness, courage, and 
skill. He fell at the head of his brigade, wounded in three places, 
and died just as the victorious shouts of our army began to rise upon 
the air. 

“ Here also died in the discharge of his duty, Col. Ben Brown, of 
Ray county, President of the Senate, a good man and true. 

“ Brig.-General Slack’s division suffered severely. He himself fell 
dangerously wounded at the head of his column. Of his regiment of 
infantry under Colonel John T. Hughes, consisting of about 650 men, 
36 were killed, 76 wounded —many of them mortally, and 30 are 
missing. Among the killed were C. H. Bennet, adjutant of the regi- 
ment, Captain Blackwell, and Lieutenant Hughes. Col. Rives’ squad- 
ron of cavalry (dismounted) numbering some 234 men, lost 4 killed 
and 8 wounded. Among the former were Lieut.-Colonel Austin and 
Captain Engart. His infantry (290 men) lost in killed 17, and 
wounded 71. Captains Farris and Halleck, and Lieutenant Haskins, 
were killed. Gen. Clark’s cavalry, together with the Windsor Guards, 
were under command of Lieut.-Colonel Major, who did good service. 
They lost 6 killed and 5 wounded. 

“ Brig.-General McBride’s division (605 men) lost 22 killed, 67 
severely wounded, and 57 slightly wounded. Colonel Foster, and Cap- 
tains Nichols, Dougherty, Armstrong, and Mings, were wounded while 
gallantly leading their respective commands. 

“General Parsons’ brigade, 256 men infantry and artillery, under 
command respectively of ‘Colonel Kelly and Captain Guibor, and 406 
cavalry, Colonel Brown, lost,— the artillery, 3 killed and 7 wounded ; 
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the infantry, 9 killed and 38 wounded; the cavalry, 3 killed and 2 
wounded. Colonel Kelly was wounded in the hand. Captain Cole- 
man was mortally wounded and has since died. 

“General Rains’ division was composed of two brigades,— the 1st 
under Col. Weightman, embracing infantry and artillery, 1306 strong, 
lost not only their commander, but 34 others killed and 111 wounded. 
The 2d brigade, mounted men, Colonel Cawthorn commanding, about 
1200 men, lost 21 killed and 75 wounded. Cclonel Cawthorn was 
himself wounded. Major Chas. Rodgers, of St. Louis, adjutant of the 
brigade, was mortally wounded, and died the day after the battle. He 
was a gallant officer, at all times vigilant and attentive to his duties, 
and fearless upon the field of battle. 

“Your Excellency will perceive that our State forces consisted of 
only 5,221 officers and men ; that of these no less than 156 died upon 
the field, while 517 were wounded. ‘These facts attest more powerfully 
than any words can, the severity of the conflict and the dauntless 
courage of our brave soldiers. 

“It is also my painful duty to announce the death of one of my 
aids,— Lieut.-Colonel George W. Allen, of Saline county. He was 
shot down while communicating an order, and we left him buried on 
the field. I have appointed to the position thus sadly vacated, Cap- 
tain James T. Cearnal, in recognition of his gallant conduct and valu- 
able services throughout the battle as a volunteer aid. Another of my 
staff,— Colonel Horace H. Brand, was made prisoner by the enemy, 
but has since been released. 

“ My thanks are due to Brig.-General A. E Steen, who, as volunteer 
aid, rendered me great and effectual assistance, and to three of my 
staff— Colonel Wm. M. Cooke, Colonel Richard Gains, and Colonel 
T. L. Snead, for services rendered as volunteer aids, and also to my 
Aid-de-camp,— Colonel A. W. Jones. 

“In conclusion, I beg leave to say to your Excellency, that the army 
under my command, both officers and men, did their duty nobly as 
became men fighting in defence of their homes and their honor, and 
that they deserve well of the State. 

“T have the honor to be, 
“ With the greatest respect, 
“Your Excellency’s obd’t serv’t, 
““STERLING PRICE, 
“ Major-General Commanding Missouri State Guard.” 
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ce A MAN may have a taste for eloquence, and eloquence the 
most touching or sublime may lift her pleading voice on the 
side of religion. A man may love to have his understanding stimulated 
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by the ingenuities, or the resistless urgencies of an argument ; and ar- 
gument the most profound and the most overbearing may put forth 
all the might of a constraining vehemence in behalf of religion. A 
man may feel the rejoicings of a conscious elevation, when some 
ideal scene of magnificence is laid before him; and where are these 
scenes so readily to be met with, as when led to expatiafe in thought 
over the track of eternity, or to survey the wonders of creation, or to 
look to the magnitude of those great and universal intéyests which lie 
within the compass of religion? Aman may have his attenti eted 
and regaled by that power of imitative description which~bring$)all 
the recollections of his own experience before him ; which “pre 
him with a faithful analysis of his own heart ; which embodies in lan-# 
guage such intimacies of observation and of feeling as have often 
passed before his eyes or played within his bosom, but had never been 
so truly or so ably pictured to the view of his remembrance. Now, all 
this may be done in the work of pressing the duties of religion ; in the 
work of instancing the application of religion ; in the work of pointing 
those allusions to life and manners which manifest the truth to the 
conscience, and plant such a conviction of sin as forms the very basis 
of a sinner’s religion. Now, in all these cases, I see other principles 
brought into action, and which may be in a state of most lively and 
vigorous movement, and be yet in a state of entire separation from the 
principle of religion. I will make bold to say, on the strength of 
these illustrations, that as much delight may emanate from the pulpit, 
on an arrested audience beneath it, as ever emanated from the boards 
of a theatre — aye, and with as total a disjunction of mind too, in the 
one case as in the other, from the essence or the habit of religion. I 
make my appeal to experience, and I put it to you all, whether your 
findings upon the the subject do not agree with my saying about it, 
that a man may weep, and admire, and have many of his faculties put 
upon the stretch of their most intense gratification ; his judgment es- 
tablished, and his fancy enlivened, and his feelings overpowered, and 
his hearing charmed, as by the accents of heavenly persuasion, and all 
within him feasted by the rich and varied luxuries of an intellectual 
banquet? Oh! it is cruel to frown unmannerly in the midst of so 
much satisfaction. But I must not forget that truth has her authority 
as well as her sternness ; and she forces me to affirm, that after all 
this has been felt and gone through, there might not be one principle 
which lies at the turning point of conversion that has experienced a 
single movement — not one of its purposes be conceived — not one of 
its doings be accomplished — not one step of that repentance which, 
if we have not, we perish, so much as entered upon ; not one announce- 
ment of that faith by which we are saved, admitted into real and actual 
possession by the inner man. He has had his hour’s entertainment, 
and willingly does he award this homage to the performer, that he hath 
a pleasant voice and can play well on an instrument ; but, in another 
hour it fleets away from his remembrance and goes all to nothing, like 
the loveliness of asong. . . .. . 

“The mere majesty of God’s power and greatness, when offered to 
your notice, lays hold of one of the faculties within you. The holiness 
of God, with his righteous claim of legislation, lays hold of another 
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of these faculties. The difference between them is so great, that the: 
one may be engrossed and interested to the full, while the other remains 
untouched, and in a state of entire dormancy. Now, it is no matter 
what it be that ministers delight to the former of these two faculties : 
if the latter be not arrested and put on its proper exercise, you are 
making no approximation whatever to the right habit and character of 
religion. There are a thousand ways in which you may contrive to 
regale your taste for that which is beauteous and majestic. It may 
find its gratification in the loveliness of a vale, or in the freer and 
bolder outlines of an upland situation, or in the terrors of a storm, or 
in the sublime contemplations of astronomy, or in the magnificent idea 
of a God who sends forth the wakefulness of his omniscient eye, 
and the vigor of his upholding hand, throughout all the realms of 
nature and of providence. The mere taste of the human mind may 
get its ample enjoyment in each and all of these objects, or in a vivid 
representation of them; nor does it make any material difference 
whether this representation be addressed to you from the stanzas of 
a poem, or from the recitation of a theatre, or finally from the discourses 
and demonstrations of a pulpit. And thus it is, that still on the im- 
pulse of the one principle only, people may come in gathering multi- 
tudes to the house of God, and share with eagerness in all the glow 
and bustle of a crowded attendance ; and have their eye directed to 
the speaker ; and feel a responding movement in their bosom to his 
many appeals and his many arguments ; and carry a solemn and over- 
powering impression of all the services away with them; and yet, 
throughout the whole of this seemly exhibition, not one effectual knock 
may have been given at the door of conscience. The other principle 
may be as profoundly asleep, as if hushed into the insensibility of 
death. There is a spirit of deep slumber, it would appear, which the 
music of no description, even though attuned to a theme as lofty as the 
greatness and majesty of the Godhead, can ever charm away. Oh! it 
may have been a piece of parading insignificance altogether — the 
minister playing on his favorite instrument, and the people dissipating 
away their time on the charm and idle luxury of a theatrical emotion.” 


“THE man who can see no other source of law than the will of a 
majority, who can feel no everlasting law of right and wrong, which 
gives to all human laws their sanction and their meaning, and by which 
all laws, whether they express the will of the many or of the few, must 
be tried — who does not feel that he, single and unsupported, is called 
upon by a mighty voice within him to resist everything which comes 
to him claiming his allegiance as the expression of mere will, is exactly 
the man who, if he had lived seven centuries ago, would have stood on 
the sea sands beside the royal Dane, and tried to make him believe 
that his will gave law to the everlasting flood.” 


“MEN are to marry in emotions they share with the angel ; not with 
the animal. Perhaps the severest form of human sorrow, that which 
most nearly approaches the slow gnawing agony of him fixed hopeless 
on the immovable rock, arises from marriage in which there never was 
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any friendship, but the orginal bond was earthly passion, arrogating to 
itself, with the impudent lie of a harlot, the heavenly name of love. It 
is only base natures that are beguiled by the vulgar glare of gold, 
natures incapable of lofty joy or acute sorrow. But passion is a syren 
of more winning song, of more fatally charming lure ; the warm, the 
impulsive, the noble, fall victims to her, and, after a short delirious 
dream, awake to a life of hopeless misery. Friendship and love must 
unite in every married union where happiness can be reasonably expected 
or truly deserved: and by friendship we mean an affection arising from 
pure sympathy of spirit, independent of aught else. Let none look for 
happiness in marriage who are unable deliberately and firmly to declare, 
that it would be a happiness to live together for life, though they were 
of the same sex. We state this with some breadth, and do so with 
consideration ; we point to a hidden rock round which the ocean seems 
to smile in sunny calm, but on which many a noble bark has perished.” 


“ THERE is one negative characteristic which is, we suppose, constant 
in men deserving to be called, in any right sense, great. They are 
perfectly free of knowingness ; of the light-sniffing, ”7/ admirari mood, 
that trembles at the thought of a sneer; they are more simple than 
other men.” ‘ 

“THE nineteenth century is marked by the triumphant march of 
science on the one hand, and by the awakening of the peoples on the 
other. Banners innumerable have been unfolded as banners of national 
salvation ; there has been the cloudy ensign of transcendentalism ; 
there has been the standard of mere science and political philosophy, 
with its meagre diagrams and cold metallic lustre ; there has been the 
black flag of atheism: Chalmers, with the gait of a champion, stepped 
forward with the ancient banner, the old legend still burning on its 
massive folds as in letters of golden fire, ‘In Christ Conquer.’ Round 
that banner, in the age of science and democracy, he called us to rally, 
and told us how the fight would go.” 


“ THERE is in the present age, and in a country of freedom, an awful 
import in the appeal we make in favor of positive religion. There are 
terrible powers slumbering in the human breast. It is not such an 
easy matter to frame a religion that will make men tremble or work! 
We have often thought, with a deep and curious interest, on what we 
have all heard of, as Mr. Leigh Hunt’s Religion of the Heart. We 
know this work only from reliable indirect sources, but the name itself 
is sufficient to hint to us its nature, and enable us to compute its 
reasonableness and likelihood of success. The religion of the heart! 
The cure of human ills, the satisfaction of human doubt, the vanquish- 
ing of human sin, by an appeal to the finer feelings, and by the gentle 
influence of a meek sentimentality! Has Mr. Hunt set forth his theory 
to Mr. Carlyle, and endeavored to make him a proselyte? We trust 
he has. The interview would have been worth the theatrical exhibitions 
of a season. How did the sardonic painter of the French Revolution 
look upon the proposed Palingenesia? Was it with inextinguishable 
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laughter, or with a glance of burning fire, or with melancholy, unutter- 
able scorn? He knows the world is not a cloud-film. Hz knows that 
men are not wax figures whose cheeks can be painted by a delicate 
lady-like hand. He might tell us that the lion of the desert, with the 
madness of hunger in his eye, may be tamed by sweetened milk and 
water ; that the raging volcano, which has torn up the welded earth, 
and is hurling its flaming fragments at the sky, may be lulled by the 
song of the soft west wind, or the waving of a lady’s fan; that the 
chafed surges of ocean may pause and bow placidly their heads, when 
the maiden prays them in mild accents to spare her lover: but that 
man is to be charmed by no gentle music, that man is a creature of 
battle and of blood, that the Furies and the tempests but faintly image 
the savageness of his mood, and that all absurdities pale before that 
which regards his as reclaimed by honied words. There is but one thing 
in the universe that will overmaster the spirit of man: the sight of God 
laying hold of his thunderbolts ! ” 


“Let us all be on our guard against that detracting, depreciating 
spirit which is the curse and bane both of the religion and literature of 
our day — that spirit which has no sympathy with aught beyond the 
pale of customary formalities, and sheds its blighting influence over 
all that is enthusiastic, and generous, and high-minded. It is possible 
for a sneer or a cavil to strike sometimes a superficial fact: I never 
knew the one or the other reach the deep heart and blessedness of 
truth.” 
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ROEMIAL stanzas to a Poem recited before the “ Ladies’ Memo- 
rial Association” of Raleigh, N. C.: 


If aught that I have ever said or sung 
May cause one more memorial flower to bloom 
When plaintive harps, on Southern willows hung, 
Wail, Memnon-like, amid perpetual gloom ; 


When, bowed with bleeding heart and eye of stone, 
The South, a nobler Niobe, appears, 

Murmurs, with quivering lips, “ 7zy will be done!” 
And seeks relief from agony, in tears ; 


If when her trembling hands, unclasped from prayer, 
Begin the light of votive flowers to shed, 

Exhaling sweets — illumining the air 
Above the graves of Aer CONFEDERATE DEAD, 
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She chance to touch and haply intertwine, 

’Mid flowers of balmier breath and happier hue, 
A daisy or forget-me-not of mine, 

That erst, unnoticed, by the wayside grew ; 


This — ¢h7s would be far dearer than the meed 
Of praise awarded to the festive strain, 
Blown from a pipe of Carolina reed, 
Which, at your bidding, I awake again ! 
— Theophilus H. Hill. 

A COINCIDENCE OF THE War.—With a view of giving the following 
items of interest such a permanent form as Zhe Land We Love will 
ensure them, they are contributed with every assurance of their credi- 
bility. 

The 1st Virginia Artillery Battery was composed of the field batte- 
ries of the 1st Virginia Artillery Regiment, and being among the first 
which entered the C. S. A., was composed of the most reliable men, 
and was always near the flashing of the guns in the hour of peril. 
Stationed at Norfolk and Yorktown, it became connected with the 
Army of Northern Virginia after the evacuation of the Peninsula. 
Composed of such batteries as the Richmond Howitzers, Rockbridge 
Battery, and Salem Artillery, which were known prominently throughout 
the war, it could not fail to be true to the last. Its last commander 
was Col. R. A. Hardaway, a gallant Alabamian. ‘The coincidence to 
which we refer is, that it fired the /rs¢ and the Zas¢ shot of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

The first engagement which partook of the nature of a battle, and 
which was the subject of more newspaper description and remark 
than any other, was the battle of Bethel, where General Butler obtained 
notoriety. In this action the above named battery was represented by 
the Richmond Howitzers, and this being the first action in which artillery 
was used, they fired the first shot after war had been formally declared. 

The battery was reorganized in the spring of 62. As thus organized, 
it participated in every important battle fought by the A. N. V. On the 
retreat from Richmond it was one of the few regiments or battalions of 
any branch of the service which preserved its organization intact to the 
fatal fields of Appomattox. Arriving at the place on which was to be en- 
acted so important a scene just at early dawn, the first notes of conflict 
came strangely upon men who supposed the coils of the anaconda not yet 
so firm. ‘The greater portion of the night had been spent in marching, 
and morning found the men fatigued and weary. No time for break- 
fasting, no food for the meal. Jaded horses mopingly trudged along, 
scarcely able to draw the light field-batteries which were now ending 
the service in which they had so long borne a part. As the head of 
the column reached the summit of the hill on which stands the little 
village of Appomattox C. H., the enemy opened fire. The ever mem- 
orable 9th had come, but little did that fair morning betoken the issue 
of the day. The Salem F. Artillery (Co. A.), commanded by Captain 
C. B. Griffin, was placed in position on the extreme left. After having 
made several ineffectual attempts to obtain possession of the road at 
the Court House, the enemy massed a heavy line preparatory to charg- 
ig the Salem Battery, which held the position commanding the town. 
He charged boldly on to within pistol shot, when an order from Gen. 
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Gordon was given to “cease firing,” and at the same time one of his 
aids bore a white flag to the advancing column. ‘The whole army had 
been surrendered. The hoarse sound of cannon had died away on 
every part of the line except this the extreme left, which was soon after 
silenced, and with it the last gun of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

General Gordon, in his farewell address to his corps, paid a compli- 
ment to this battalion for its conduct during the war, and adverted to 
the fact that it had fired the first and the last shot in the Army of 
Virginia. 

Colonel Battersly, of the 1st N. Y. cavalry, was commanding in the 
column which made the charge above referred to, and has given to 
Harper's Weekly an account of the transaction, in which he gives a 
correct representation of the position of the actors and the surround- 
ings, showing Mr. Pear’s house, in the yard of which the Salem Battery 
was placed. In his article he uses the following language: 

“The gun shown in the accompanying sketch fired the last shot, on 
this occasion, at the Federal army. In their haste to save the gun, 
when ordered to withdraw it as we were making the charge, the gun- 
ners left their ramrod behind them ; and this same rammer that rammed 
home the last shot that was fired by General Lee’s army, is now in my 
possession.” 

The item concerning the ramrod is incorrect, inasmuch as it was 
taken away when the gun was hauled off. No trepidation was 
manifested, and everything was properly taken care of. Colonel 
Battersly very probably has the very rammer, but he must have secured 
it after the artillery was parked and surrendered, which was done a 
short distance off. This account is in every particular correct, and as 
such gives a pleasing coincidence connected with the most gallant and 
dignified struggle ever fought by an American or other army. Another 
circumstance not unworthy of remark is, that Mr. McLean, upon whose 
farm the first battle of Manassas was opened, owned the land upon 


which the surrender at Appomattox C. H. took place. 
W. E. H. 


WHEN Price’s army lay encamped near Van Buren, Ark., after the 
retreat from the disastrous field of Elk Horn, Clark’s 2d Mo. Bat- 
tery, afterwards called King’s, was assigned to a position in the woods 
some five or six miles from the town. The locality being entirely too 
“rural” to suit the tastes of “our boys,” they indulged in frequent 
nocturnal and clandestine rides to the city, for the purpose of quench- 
ing their thirst and drowning their griefs in the flowing canteen. On 
one of these occasions, as a party of four or five were returning from 
the scene of revelry about two o’clock in the morning, they passed the 
camp of the brigade commissary. The camp was wrapped in sleen, 
except a drowsy sentry who nodded over the fire, not dreaming of the 
wily foe (to commissaries) who crept so near at hand. Several white 
sheeted wagons, plethoric with “stores,” stood in bold relief against 
the dark background of forest. The “C. B. boys” had just enough 
of “ Dutch courage” in them to be utterly regardless of danger or the 
belligerent rights of the commissary department. So “ Yankee Bill,” 
who was intensely “ on it,” was hoisted into one of the wagons, and 
handed out, as he thought, several sacks of superfine flour, and as many 
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sides of good fat bacon as would serve to “shorten” it. Each man 
took a sack or a side on the horn of his saddle, and away they 
went, highly elated at the prospect of “flour doin’s” in store for the 
morrow. But, alas! for human hopes. When daylight and sober 
senses came, they saw to their chagrin that they had toiled all those 
weary miles through the dark woods and miry roads, their horses 
laden with corn meal and jerked beef, not enough of fat in the latter to 
grease the hair of a buffalo gnat! Darkness and Arkansas “sod 
corn” had caused the mistake. It is proper to mention that we had 
lived on “corn dodgers,” salt junk and “blue Dick,” until flour and 
bacon were looked upon as luxuries unmeet for the “rank and file,” 
and only to be enjoyed by commissaries, quartermasters, and general 
officers. 

Frank C was wheel driver on piece No. 4, and a better driver 
or braver soldier never cracked a whip or pulled a lanyard. He had 
an old horse working “ in the off,” who had an annoying habit of going 
to sleep every time the battery halted, and when asleep was sure to fall 
down in the harness. Like the “fat boy” in Pickwick, he would go to sleep 
on the most inopportune occasions, as on reviews, etc., sometimes pulling 
the saddle horse on top of him. Then would cannoneers have to rush to 
the rescue, and tug, pull, heave, and swear to get him up again. At 
the battle of Inka, Miss., after the command “ Action front!” had 
been given and obeyed, limbers thrown to the rear, drivers dismounted, 
and a lively little skirmish commenced, Frank, as usual, was“peering 
through the woods, looking at the enemy and watching the effect of 
our fire instead of attending to his team. Suddenly some one cried 
out, “ Frank, look at your horses!” FF. turned to look, and half laugh- 
ing, half crying with vexation, exclaimed, “There! he’s laid down 
again. Boys, please come and help me get him up!” By the time the words 
were fairly uttered, he saw and understood the situation. Some large 
projectile from the enemy’s guns had cut off the head of the near 
horse just below the eyes, and crashing through the shoulder and 
breast of the “ sleeper,” made him “ food for worms.” ‘To use an army 
phrase, it would have made a dog laugh to see the expression of F.’s 
countenance when he comprehended the “deep damnation of his tak- 
ing off,” though the surroundings were such as soon to dispel mirthful 
feelings, as those who took part in the fight can testify. “ Many a 
time and oft” by the camp fire we told the story, to the great delight 
of all except F., who never seemed to enjoy being laughed at. 

J. A. W., Lexington, Mo. 


GENERAL CLEBURNE.—As incidents illustrative of the social charac- 
ter of this distinguished and deeply lamented officer seem to be rare, 
and as he has been sometimes represented as being rude and churlish 
in his manners, I place the following at your disposal : 

It was during the memorable campaign of Gen. Hood in the fall of 
’64. The army halted in the middle of the afternoon of a very rainy 
day somewhere between Dallas and Powder Springs, in Upper Geor- 
gia, and your correspondent, who then occupied a “bomb proof” in the 
shape of a chaplaincy, chanced to select quarters for the night at a 
farm house, immediately in front of which Gen. Cleburne had pitched 
his headquarters. Seeing a brother parson, the famous Dr. McF., 
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at headquarters conversing with the “fighting Irishman,” I walked 
over to form the General’s acquaintance. I was received with the great- 
est respect, and after staying a short time, took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to retire unnoticed, to avoid an invitation to supper. While sit- 
ting around a comfortable fire at the house conversing with the staff 
officers about the character and early history of their admired chief, 
a burly Irishman poked his head in at the window and shouted, “ And is 
there a gintleman by the name of Ridding here? The Gineral wishes 
him to come immadiately to headquarters.” I followed him at once 
right across the fence, wondering what I had done or said to occasion 
this summary arrest. As I approached the camp fire, the General and 
his guest, Dr. McF., arose, the former remarking to me, “ Well, sir, we 
did not expect you to leave so soon; you must take supper with us.” 
I apologized, said something about “ Soldier’s rations wouldn’t bear 
division,” etc., when he interrupted with, “ Come, sir, no apology ; 
when a gentleman graces my board, the apologies must come from my 
side of the house.” His supper needed none. We had mutton chops, 
honey, wheat bread and milk (the General had a fine cow or two on 
his staff). And could this pleasant host who waited so kindly on his 
guests, be the celebrated Pat “Claborn,” as his Irishmen would call 
him? I next saw him as he rode at the head of his division to take 
position on the left at Decatur; He looked like a quiet, unobtrusive 


minister of the gospel. 
R., Brookhaven, Miss. 
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Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Trollope. 


HINEAS FINN contains some of Mr. Trollope’s best work, but 

it is not, as a whole, one of his very best tales. While far su- 
perior to the lower level of his novels,— stories like A/iss Mackenzie or 
Rachel Ray,— it does not come up to the Small House at Allington, or 
Framley Parsonage, or Can You Forgive Her? and falls far short of the 
Last Chronicle of Barset, The run of the story is a little tame. Its 
most felicitous sketches, excepting only its most felicitous sketch of 
all, that of Lord Chiltern, are tame. ‘he Irish hero is terribly tame, 
— if we may be allowed the bull. Of the four heroines, two at least 
are tame, and one, Lady Laura Standish, afterwards Lady Laura Ken- 
nedy, is scarcely a success. Even Madame Max Goesler, who is the 
best study of the four, wants definition. We scarcely feel that we 
know her even at the close, though we do feel a decided interest in her 
from her first appearance on the stage. Then the Parliamentary life 
is a little tame. Mr. Trollope sketches it too completely from the 
social side. As a mere reflex image of politics in London society it is 
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as good as could be. But stronger political feelings than these go to 
make up a true politician, and we have only a faint drawing-room or 
club-room echo of those feelings. Even the political dinner-party 
at Mr. Monk’s has no vivid life in it. There is a subdued tone 
about the conversation of all except Mr. Turnbull which is not natural. 
Mr. Turnbull, offensive as he makes himself, would have been hit much 
harder than he is by any true politicians in such a discussion. And 
prononcé as Mr. Turnbull is, in his way, you see the hidden literary aim 
and purpose with which he is made to speak as he does, too clearly to 
accept the picture without hesitation. Like Dickens’s pictures of 
American politicians in Martin Chuzzlewit, though, of course, less car- 
icatured, Mr. Turnbull is seen at once by the reader to be a political 
puppet played off by the author for his own objects. Then of him, 
as of all the other fictitious politicians, it must be said that there is 
not enough told to define him. Mr. Monk has some affinities with 
Mr. Cobden, but he is a keen opponent of the ballot, and in other 
characteristics, too, is not Mr. Cobden. Yet enough is not told of him 
to make his image clear. Mr. Turnbull has some poor flavour of the 
worst parts of Mr. Bright, but neither in genius nor any other quality 
but popularity, is he really much like Mr. Bright. Mr. Gresham 
ignores the past, and is therefore certainly not meant for Mr. Glad- 
stone, yet it is a problem what he is meant for. We want to hear more 
of these men, if they are to interest us deeply. The political life 
scarcely supplies the animation which so much of the tale seems to 
want. 

It has been objected to Mr. Trollope that his creations are “00 like 
real life for literature,— that what one really wants in literature are 
men and women not so much refresentative of average men and women, 
as typical of them, with something, however, of intensity and force and 
clearness of outline, which belongs more to exceptional than to aver- 
age men and women, but which is necessary in order to furnish keys to 
human nature in general. It is said that Mr. Trollope’s sketches are 
so like to those whom one actually meets in society that one learns no 
more from them than we should learn from those whom we actually 
, meet in society. We do not think that Mr. Trollope is fairly open to 
this charge. His characters are usually quite as marked and strong 
in relation to modern society, as are Fielding’s in relation to the more 
sharply classified and more strongly contrasted types of character of a 
far less uniformly developed and far more localized and provincialized 
state of society. What we do think Mr. Trollope sometimes fails in, 
is in perceiving that there is, for most men at least, a depth of private 
character which barely gets to the surface of society at all, and which 
Mr. Trollope rarely ever indicates. Here, for instance, is Phineas Finn, 
who is an ambitious man and a warm politician, who is always in love 
with some lady or other, though the reader is always a little in doubt 
as to which, and who has apparently the intellect and heart to appre- 
hend that there are plenty of considerations beyond that of mere suc- 
cess in life, and to look beyond it altogether. Yet we never see for a 
moment either the roots of his ambition, or the roots of his passions 
and affections, or the roots of his faith. We never see him as he would 
see himself even for a chapter. Perhaps Mr. Trollope might say that 

8 
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Phineas Finn is intended to be, as Mr. Trollope intimated in his pre- 
face to the St. Paul's Magazine, in which this tale first appeared, noth- 
ing very striking,— on the contrary, a man of rather ill-marked charac- 
ter, of somewhat fluid motives and purposes. No doubt; but that 
would not prevent him from either fairly recognizing his own fluidity 
of nature, or not recognizing it. He must have had a private life of 
either self-recognition or self-mistake. He must have e¢ier known that 
he was not up to his high ambitious purposes, for instance, or at all 
events have deluded himself into throwing the blame on circumstances. 
So, again, of the four ladies amongst whom he flutters about, without 
distinctly knowing when he passed from one to the other ;— we con- 
tend that he must have had some either true or false self-measurement 
in regard to this matter also. He must have either recognized that 
what he called love was not worth much, and was a faint watery sort 
of sentiment,— or he must have been a great adept in painting up the 
circumstances so as to excuse himself for his many transitions, and to 
persuade himself that there was a clear and well-marked water-shed 
dividing the opposite water-courses of his various loves. No man 
could have made those visits to Madame Max Goesler described to- 
wards the end of the story, while he was absolutely engaged to Mary 
Flood Jones, without a good deal of inward reckoning with himself of 
one kind or other as to whether or not he had anything in him that he 
could properly call love,—yea or nay. Yet neither in his political 
ambition nor in his various love-passages do we ever find him taking 
any inward measure of himself, either for the purpose of making light 
of himself or for the purpose of caressing himself. The man is simply 
seen as he is seen in society,— not in the least as he would be seen by 
himself. The individual side of him,—the side of him known to no 
one but himself,— Mr. Trollope never paints at all. And of course he 
makes the same omission as to those master-thoughts which more or 
less mould all thinking and feeling men’s career. Phineas Finn,— 
taking him as Mr. Trollope paints him,— must have had either a faith, 
or a reason for not having a faith, and in the last case, probably, a 
passionate regret that he had none, or else it may be some faint self- 
congratulation that he was strong enough to face the conclusion at 
which he had arrived that there was no resting-place for a faith, A 
man of such a type as his, in some of the circumstances of this story, 
— before the duel, for example, and still more perhaps in the last mo- 
ments of indecision as to his political course on the Bill which led to 
his resignation,— must have gone down to the ultimate roots of human 
action, the deepest of all the considerations which actuate us. But if 
it was so with Phineas Finn, we never see it. Apparently, both in 
fighting the duel and in resigning his office, he was not only led by 
the poorest and most superficial motives,— ¢/a/ is not unnatural,— but 
was led by them without the forcible intrusion of better and higher 
motives. He does what is wrong and he does what is right alike with- 
out giving us any idea that such a thing as deep moral struggle can go 
on in the heart of man. Yet he is not a man without fine susceptibil- 
ities. He is meant to be a man, though of rather weak character, of 
some breadth of intellect and of much delicacy of sentiment. What, 
then, we regard as the true charge against Mr. Trollope,—to which 
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this novel is more open than any of his more carefully written produc- 
tions,— is that he gives us no strictly individual life,—no life beneath 
the social surface,— at all; that he never completes the outline of any 
character as it might be observed in society, by sketching it as it would 
be seen and appreciated or misconceived and falsely coloured by the 
inner self. This criticism applies most to Phineas Finn, as one always 
expects a deeper knowledge of the leading character than of any other ; 
but it applies also to every character of any prominence,— particularly 
to Lady Laura Standish, and to Violet Effingham, in some degree even 
to Lord Chiltern, only that Lord Chiltern’s rather violent, not to say 
ferocious nature, pierces the crust of social convenances almost as the 
cone of a volcano is upheaved through the surface of the earth, and 
tells you more of what lies beneath than is told us in any other case. 

Lady Laura Standish was a fine conception, but we cannot but be 
dissatisfied with the way in which she is worked out. Her amour 
propre, her love of influence, her eager active nature, her generosity to- 
wards those she loves, the absence of compunction or even fear with 
which she marries a man whom she does not love for the sake of grati- 
fying her wish for social and political influence, the repulsion of which 
she is sensible against Mr. Kennedy’s formalism, the bitterer rebellion 
she nourishes against his attempt to lecture and govern her, are all 
finely conceived and strictly natural. But we find it very difficult to 
reconcile her final breach with him and ultimate horror of him,— which 
is an element in her nature akin to that of her brother Lord Chiltern’s, 
—with the calm indifference with which she first married him when 
preferring another. ‘The nature of Lady Laura Kennedy in the latter 
part of the book seems more passionate, as well as less ambitious, than 
is consistent with her early conduct. The girl who could patronize 
Phineas Finn so generously, while refusing him in order to make a 
marriage of convenance, would scarcely have broken with her husband 
and scandalized the world simply because she found her husband more 
didactic and obstinate and less considerate than she had hoped. Her 
soreness about Phineas Finn’s forgetfulness of his love for her is 
natural ; but the woman who could so successfully, so calmly, and with 
so much dignity repress his love when she intended to marry Mr. 
Kennedy, would scarcely have reproached him so openly with his © 
desertion afterwards. As a whole, Lady Laura Kennedy is not to our 
minds a coherent picture. And if, as is possible, the artist cou/d have 
vindicated the truth of his drawing by displaying the deeper, the more 
solitary elements of her character, he has failed to do so. 

But if Lady Laura is very imperfect, her husband, the Right Honour- 
able Robert Kennedy, seems to us a great triumph of Mr. Trollope’s 
art, less interesting and striking, indeed, but quite as perfect as the 
violent Lord Chiltern himself. ‘The silent, stiff man, who is so taken 
by Lady Laura Standish’s frank and eager manners before marriage, 
and so shocked by them after marriage ; who makes such dull perse- 
vering efforts to tame down his wife, and who gets so sullen when he 
finds her wits too many for him; who was always master in small 
things in spite of her wits, and sickened her by the monotonous 
minutiz of his arrangements ; who wanted her to read all the books 
he named, and to read them in the precise times he named for them ; 
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who would have no guests and no novels on Sunday, and would read 
aloud dull sermons in the evening after the double attendance in 
church ; who, when his wife was out of temper and out of spirits, would 
always propose to send for Dr. Macnuthrie ; and who, when they came 
to quarrel with each other, seriously proposed to devote an autumn 
and winter “to the cultivation of proper relations with his wife,”— 
studied, solemn, legal, decorous, pious Mr. Kennedy, with his terrible 
unconscious tyrannies, and his “suit for the restitution of conjugal 
rights” after his wife had deserted him, is as wonderful a picture as 
Mr. Trollope has yet drawn. It was a great idea, in itself, to conceive 
an attempt made to garotte such a man as this; but it was a still 
greater stroke to picture him after Phineas Finn has saved him from 
the garotter’s hands, as Mr. Trollope does, sitting for two or.three days 
at home as stiff as a poker, and never speaking above a whisper,— 
absorbed in the shock to his throat and his self-importance, and in the 
danger to his life which he had so narrowly escaped. Mr. Trollope 
has never drawn any portrait more skilfully than the Right Honour- 
able Robert Kennedy’s. 

Unless it be Lord Chiltern’s. The savage and untamable element 
left in the English aristocracy, and in some of its very best specimens, 
was never so finely caught and painted as it is here. Lord Chiltern 
has something in him that reminds one of one of Mr. Troliope’s most 
powerful sketches,— George Vavasour in Can You Forgive Her? But 
while George Vavasour is wholly selfish in his ferocity, Lord Chiltern 
is almost wholly generous, except so far as his ferocious self-will pre- 
dominates over every other element,— his generosity included. There 
is something marvellous in the ease and rapidity with which, in a few 
love scenes, a few scenes of stormy altercation with his father and his 
friend and rival, and a hunting scene or two, the man’s nature is de- 
lineated so fully on such slender materials. Except Mr. Kennedy, the 
reader knows no one so well as Lord Chiltern, and just as in the case 
of Mr. Kennedy, Lord Chiltern has scarcely uttered ten sentences be- 
fore one becomes intimate with him,—in this case because his indi- 
vidual character breaks through all ordinary restrictions to express 
itself— in Mr. Kennedy’s case, because the individual character is 
identical with those restrictions, and is incarnate in them. ‘Thus the 
contrast between the two is exceedingly striking, and adds to the 
power of each sketch. While there are many side-sketches of great 
skill and humour,—as, for instance, that of the money-lender Mr. 
Clarkson, who worries Phineas Finn to be “ punctual” with so much 
judicious torture,— the story of Phineas Finn will win permanent repu- 
tation for Mr. Trollope chiefly by the sketches of Lord Chiltern and 
Mr. Kennedy.—Zzhe Spectator. 


How Lisa loved the King. By George Eliot. 


GeorcE E ior would have done herself injustice had she been con- 
tent to let her reputation as a poet rest upon Zhe Spanish Gypsy. For 
that poem, though abounding in beauties, was still a disappointment 
to those who had formed their estimate of her genius from her brilliant 
and masterly novels. In this little tale in verse she again enters the 
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field of poetry, and takes a place which we think no one will challenge. 

Instead of the ambitious form of the drama, in which there is 
scarcely any middle place between high success or utter failure, she 
has chosen a brief, simple story, simply told. There is no intensity of 
passion, but the passion is pure and true; no great depth of pathos, 
but the pathos is tender and natural ; not many speeches, but those 
sweet and well-befitting. 

The story is in some sort a pendant to Elaine. Lisa, a Florentine 
maiden living in Palermo, sees and loves the sovereign of Sicily, King 
Pedro of Aragon. But she does not desire, like Z/aine, “to be his 
wife,” but only yearns that he may at least have some knowledge of 
her love for him, and breaks her heart to think that this never can be. 


“She watched all day that she might see him pass 
With knights and ladies ; but she said, ‘ Alas! 
Though he should see me, it were all as one 
He saw a pigeon sitting on the stone 
Of wall or balcony: some colored spot 
His eye just sees, his mind regardeth not. 

I have no music-touch that could bring nigh 

My love to his soul’s hearing. I shall die 

And he will never know who Lisa was,— 

The trader’s child, whose soaring spirit rose 

As hedge-born aloe-flowers that rarest years disclose.” 


So she pines away; but a dream suggests a thought of comfort to 
her, and she sends for “ Minuccio, the great singer,” and pours all her 
sorrow into his kindly ear, and asks his counsel. Minuccio applies to 
a poet-friend, who writes a canzone, translating (as is the poet’s part) 
Lisa’s dumb emotion into lovely words. Of this charming lyric we 
can only give the first stanza :— 


“ Love, thou didst see me, light as morning’s breath, 
Roaming a garden in a joyous error, 
Laughing at chases vain, a happy child, 
Till of thy countenance the alluring terror 
In majesty from out the blossoms smiled, 
From out their life seeming a beauteous Death. 
O Love, who so didst choose me for thine own, 
Taking this little isle to thy great sway, 
See now, it is the honor of thy throne 
That what thou gavest perish not away, 
Nor leave some sweet remembrance to atone 
By life that will be for the brief life gone : 
Hear, ere the shroud o’er these frail limbs be thrown — 
Since every king is vassal unto thee, 
My heart’s lord needs must listen loyally — 
O tell him I am waiting for my Death!” 


Minuccio sings this canzone before the King, and finding him much 
moved by it, tells him of Lisa’s innocent love, and the King, like a 
“gallant knight and stainless gentleman,” visits the sick maiden, and 
speaks kindly words of comfort and affection. So Lisa, no longer 
sad, recovers, and is happy and content. 

Once more the King visits her, with the Queen Costanza, and both 
express their loving regard for the maiden, and the King, like Lance- 
lot, promises to wear her colors and be her knight all his days ; advises 
her to marry a youth who loves her, and whom, as he is poor, the King 
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will endow with “large and fruitful lands.” Lisa does not reply with 

the hopeless passion of Z/aine, “Of all this will I nothing ;” but ac- 

cepts Perdicone at the King’s hands, and with him lives a happy and 
blameless life. 

Such is the story that George Eliot has undertaken to tell us, and 
she has told it perfectly well, with a sweet simplicity befitting the 
theme, and in tender, musical verse. We knew before that she had 
the poet’s soul, and we now see that she has the poet’s art.—Zhe Bal- 
timore Statesman. 

Yesterday, To-day, and Forever. A Poem in Twelve Books. By Ed- 
ward Henry Bickersteth, M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. New York : 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


It is a long time since a sacred epic of the proportions of this poem 
of Mr. Bickersteth has been issued from the British press. It has met 
a singularly favorable teception. No Juno seems to have presided 
cross-legged at its birth. In this,it has had the advantage of Milton’s 
great work, which had almost come into the world still-born ; but 
whether this good beginning furnishes an augury, according to the old 
saw, of a bad ending, remains to be seen. It is now attracting very 
general attention. The poem is written in decasyllabic blank verse, 
and consists of twelve books, the topics of which are as follows: I. 
The Seer’s Death and Descent to Hades. II. The Paradise of the 
Blessed Dead. III. The Prison of the Lost. IV. The Creation of 
Angels and of Men. V. The Fall of Angels and of Men. VI. The 
Empire of Darkness. VII. Redemption. VIII. The Church Militant. 
IX. The Bridal of the Lamb. X. The Millennial Sabbath. XI. The 
Last Judgment. XII. The Many Mansions. The plan of the work is 
this: The author imagines himself as having died, and, under the 

uidance of a guardian angel, whom he names Oriel, to have passed 
in his disembodied spirit, clothed in some shadowy and ethereal form, 
to a place different from heaven, which he describes as the paradise of 
the blessed dead. Here he meets his children and the members of 
his flock who had preceded him to the unseen world, and here he is 
introduced into the presence of his Saviour. His angelic guide, who 
is his constant attendant, then gives him, at his solicitation, an account 
of the places and events which are treated of from the third to the 
eighth book. The recitals of the seraph close with the description 
of the struggles of the militant Church, and thénceforward the author, 
propria persona, rehearses the circumstances attending the bridal of the 
Lamb, the glories of the millennial period, the solemnities of the last 
assize, and the blessedness of the celestial state. 

We have read this poem of Mr. Bickersteth with profound pleasure. 
He touches the harp of poesy with the hand of a true minstrel. His 
diction is rich and musical, never descending to meanness ; his imagery 
oftentimes magnificent and sublime ; and his tenderness and pathos 
such as to draw upon the fountain of tears. The momentous themes 
upon which he expatiates so glowingly are precisely those which lie 
nearest to the hearts of God’s people, and his poem is one which treats 
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them with so much power and beauty as to secure for itself, if we do 
not err, a permanent dwelling-place in the affections of those who wait 
for the consolation of Israel. At the same time, we venture the criti- 
cism, that the author has made a mistake in traversing ground which 
already bore the footprints of a giant. It was a bold adventure in 
him to produce an epic which sings the loss of paradise and the fall 
of angels and of men. It is just here, we think, the poem flags. We 
could not expect to find the freshness of Milton, and the writer has 
invited a comparison which robs him of the palm of majesty and 
strength, if not of beauty itself. Milton’s descriptions of the horrors 
of Hell-gate with its infernal guards, of the realm of Chaos and of 
Night, and of the beauties of man’s primeval Paradise, still stand un- 
rivalled. Our author would have made his success more perfect if he 
had reduced the dimensions of his plot. The action sweeps with 
vehement rapidity from the creation of angels and men, along the 
whole field of human history, to the final consummation of all things. 
Had the work begun where Milton’s immortal, though unfinished, 
Paradise Regained commenced, with the deeds and sufferings of an 
incarnate Redeemer, and followed the developments of the plan of 
redemption to its glorious termination, it would have avoided the haz- 
ard of an inevitable comparison with the Paradise Lost, and might 
have won for itself the distinguished honor of being regarded as a 
worthy supplement of that incomparable production. As it is, its 
glory must be derived from its treatment of redemptive themes. Its 
description of the Last Judgment is perhaps unequalled in the domain 
of poetry, except, as we venture to think, by that contained in a frag- 
ment by an American poet who appears to be too little known or 
appreciated. We allude to James Hillhouse. 

We notice, in closing, the theological complexion of Mr. Bickersteth’s 
poem. He differs with Milton, and with common opinion, as to the 
order in which he regards the fall of the angels and that of man to 
have occurred. He makes the creation of human beings the occasion 
which-led to the apostasy of Lucifer and his fellow-conspirators ; so 
that, according to his view, the sin of angels and that of man were 
almost simultaneous. Upon this question, as we know nothing, we 
have nothing to say, except that if the idea of some theologians be 
correct of a very brief interval between the creation of Adam and his 
fall, then the probabilities are against our author’s position ; for it is 
unreasonable to suppose the revolt of the angels developed in so short 
a period. The conception of the work, in those parts of it which 
treat of the progress of redemption, is thoroughly pre-millennial. If 
we apprehend it aright, the author’s scheme is this: Just before the 
millennial period will begin, the Lord Jesus will descend from heaven 
into the atmosphere that environs the earth, but will be visible only to 
the Jews, who will have been previously restored to their own land, 
and who will then look upon him whom they pierced and mourn. In 
this descent, the Saviour will be accompanied by the spirits of departed 
saints, which will then be reunited to their bodies raised from the 
grave. At the same time, the saints then living on earth will be 
changed and translated. The Church of the First-born will thus be 
rendered complete, and, reaiscending with Christ into the heavenly 
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regions, will celebrate the bridal of the Lamb. Meanwhile, antichris- 
tian fury will rage on the earth, particularly against God’s ancient peo- 
ple ; but after a brief interval, Christ will again descend, and having, 
by an immediate application of his power, destroyed all antichristian 
opposition to his kingdom, will reign in person over the nations in the 
flesh, seated upon the throne of David in Jerusalem. The millennium 
will then begin. All overt resistance to the authority of the universal 
sovereign will be immediately subdued ; but a latent infidelity will lurk 
in the bosom of the Church, which at the close of a thousand years, at 
the instigation of Satan, will burst out into open and wide-spread rebel- 
lion. This will be summarily put down ; the last judgment will be 
instituted ; the wicked will be consigned to hell; and the glorified 
saints, having been taken up to heaven for a season, will finally come 
down to the renovated earth, and occupy it as their permanent abode. 
We leave these views to the consideration of our readers, refraining 
from making any comment of our own. 

There are other tenets of the author, which, although we do not 
consider them as involving fundamental error, we regret to see recom- 
mended to the many readers of his book by the beautiful poetry which 
enshrines them. 

The first is, that there is a paradise for the disembodied spirits of 
the saints different from heaven, and a place of confinement for those 
of the wicked different from hell. We are aware that this opinion has 
had many advocates in the Anglican Church, to which the author 
belongs ; but there is a short argument affording, to our mind, a pre- 
sumption fatal to it. The Scriptures teach that the souls of believers 
at death go to be with Christ ; but they equally teach that Christ is in 
heaven prosecuting his intercessory work. The inference is clear that 
to be with Christ is to be in heaven. ‘The author feels the force of 
this ; for he is reduced to the necessity of supposing the Saviour to be 
perpetually changing place from heaven to paradise and from paradise 
to heaven. 

The second view to which we take exception is, that the human 
species inhabiting the earth in its glorified condition will propagate 
itself, overrun the limits of the world, colonize other orbs retained in 
an unpeopled state in order to provide for that result, and thus the 
song of redemption will be communicated from system to system until 
the universe becomes vocal with the anthems of redeemed saints. We 
almost rubbed our eyes as we read. The curious part of the hypothe- 
sis is, that this extraordinary propagation will take place in conformity 
to the original law, “Be fruitful and multiply.” That command, we 
had always thought, had reference to marriage, and our Saviour tells 
us that “in the resurrection they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage ; but are as the angels which are in heaven.” The author ina 
note vindicates his hypothesis ; but, as he has not told us of any other 
mode of propagating the species than that of marriage,— and that is 
out of the question,— we content ourselves with rejecting his new reve- 
lation. 

The third notion which appears to us objectionable is, that the final 
state of devils and lost human beings will be one of complete and 
unresisting submissiveness to the divine will. Overt resistance may be 
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crushed, and yet the temper of hostility remain. To our mind, the 
antagonism of consummate wickedness to perfect holiness will consti- 
tute one of the chief terrors of hell. The wicked will “gnash their 
teeth ” in fierce but impotent rage. This grace of submission in the 
lost is something to us inconceivable. But, as the author’s idea is that 
divine love originates the penal fires of the pit, it may be consistent in 
him to hold that it assuages the flames which it raises. We had always 
supposed that justice lay at the bottom of eternal punishment. 

With these exceptions, we have no fault to find with the author’s 
orthodoxy. His views of sin, of redemption, and of the glory of 
Christ, appear to be altogether scriptural. The poem is fragrant with 
the love of Jesus. It is a coronal of beauty which the author rever- 
ently places on his Saviour’s brow.— Zhe Southern Presbyterian Review. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


MID the other occupations of a multifarious and distracted existence, the 
G. 7. is engaged in the composition of a gigantic work on Secondary Intellec- 
tual Forces, which is to be the magnum opus of his life; and he trusts to be spared 
to finish it, though he will not undertake so much for his readers. The investigations 
necessary for a thorough treatment of this theme frequently lead the G. 7: among the 
less cultivated classes, among whom the Secondary Forces often present phenomena 
of the highest interest. Take this specimen, for example, which will be analysed in 
the chapter of Subtle Sympathies :—Conversing with his bootmaker the other day, 
the latter evinced a disposition to boast of the number of distinguished men who 
honored him with their patronage. ‘‘Do you know —— ——?” asked the G. 7, 
naming a local celebrity. ‘“ Know him?” exclaimed the artist with beaming eyes ; 
“why, I gave him his first corn!” 

Again, for the chapter of Formulated Ideals : — Two individuals, as the G. 7. was 
passing, emerged from a restaurant, crapulous and benignant. “Ah,” sighed one, 
laying his hand on the most comfortable portion of his frame, “if I only had ten 
thousand a year and a tape-worm!” Yield the crown, Philoxenus of Cythera. 

Redeunt Saturnia regna! The golden age of miscellaneous belief is coming back. 
Fetishism looms up in the distance. It has not been long since the world was in- 
formed that the ancient Hermetic philosophy was still flourishing, its scrolls pondered 
over and its mysteries explored by a school of sages who for the present kept in the 
dark because it was an age of unbelief. But the times are ripening: what with 
rappings, evocations of spirits, blood-ordeals, divination, divining-rods, the Masters 
of the White Rose and the Red Dragon can soon step boldly forth and find them- 
selves at home. An authority in a recent English periodical gives instructions to 
eager inquirers in the use of the divining-rod, and among other precepts observes 
that the experiment succeeds best “after a good dinner, and when the rod is held by 
an idiot or half-witted person.” The “good dinner,” especially if potables have been 
in abundance, is a very valuable preliminary ; but to ensure perfect success in these 
experiments, all parties concerned should be “idiots,” “ half-witted,” or at least a 
little touched in the upper story, as a multitude of experiments in this country with 
planchette have conclusively shown. 

WE notice with interest that on the new postage-stamps the head of Washington 
is superseded by a locomotive. What may be the meaning of this? Is it a device 
of the Imperialist party? Has the T.I. O. issued a rescript? Is the effigy of the 
first President giving place to that of the first Emperor; and is Steam the Jmferator 
Augustus who is to be inaugurated and rule the new era? If so, the policy has at 
once our frankest adhesion. Who so fit, in the words of a late conspicuous indivi- 
dual, to “run the machine”? Who so intimately identified with commerce, manu- 
factures and the liberal arts? Who so potent in war by land and by sea? Who can 
so literally realise the Zout par moi, et moi partout, which is the motto of Imperialism ? 
It is indeed, as Knockem says.in Bartholomew Fair, “an excellent vapour.” 

And if the new sovereign indulge now and then in a trifling explosion, or the like, 
why Emperors must have their diversions, and happy the people where they are so 
limited and inexpensive, As an equivalent for war, we can accept them with an 
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equal mind, and enter our train or boat with a cheerful “Ave, Cesar Imperator ; 
morituri ( probabiliter) te salutant.” 





On Easter-morning, as no traveller omits to inform us, every Russian, from the 
Czar to the mwjik, salutes the first person he meets with the formula “ Christ is 
risen!” to which the reply must be, “He is risen.” As the Emperor Nicholas 
stepped out of his palace one Easter-morning, he saw a guard on duty whose face was 
unknown to him, a magnificent figure of a man; and with unusual benignity he gave 
the orthodox salutation, but the man neither moved nor spoke. Thinking that 
probably, as the soldier was new to the duty, the sight of his sovereign had rendered 
him speechless with awe, he reiterated, still more condescendingly, the words 
“ Christ is risen.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it!” replied the man, standing erect as a lance. 

Paralysed with astonishment, the Czar looked helplessly around, when an officer 
coming up explained that the magnificent guardsman was a Circassian, a sturdy 
believer in El Islam, and not the man to compromise 4s orthodoxy for any Emperor 
that ever breathed. 





THE “music of the future” still continues to make a noise—more than meta- 
phorically —in the artistic world, and the battle between the Wagnerites and anti- 
Wagnerites, or champions of the music of the present, rages fiercely as ever. The 
opera of Rienzi, one of the composer’s earliest productions, has just been brought 
out in Paris, and there is an amusing notice of the first representation in the Chronique 
of Ze Figaro. Here is the description of the second and third acts :— 

“We find Rienzi now established in the Capitol, surrounded by his guards and 
ministers. After a charming chorus of female voices by the Messengers of peace, 
commences the most frightful uproar that we ever heard upon any stage. 

“Whang! bang! tantara-ta! march of warriors; whang! bang! taran-tata! sol- 
diers defiling; whang! bang! tara-tara! warriors’ chorus; whang! bang! tara-ta, 
tara-ta! military ballet. Sax-horns, cornets-a-pistons, trumpets and trombones ! 

“ Zina Merante pirouettes in wonderful style, with accompaniment of brass instru- 
ments, drums, and kettle-drums. 

“Whang! bang! ta-ta, ta-ta! The Colonnas and the Orsini attempt to kill Rienzi 
after the festival. The Tribune, forewarned by the young Adriano Colonna, has put 
onacuirass. The conspirators are marched to execution; but Irene and Adriano 
implore the clemency of the Tribune. Those who were condemned to the music of 
trumpets, are released to an accompaniment of ophicleides. Rienzi intones a chant 
in praise of his own clemency to an accompaniment of cornets-a-pistons ; the two 
Colonnas, Orsini and Irene join their voices to the clamor, and whang! bang! 
tantara-ta! The final septuor with the choruses has a certain charm, notwithstanding 
its extreme vulgarity ; but the orchestra makes such an uproar that the voices were 
lost in the universal hullabaloo. The curtain falls. 

“The curtain rises for the third time. Let us hope that the singers have regained 
their breath in the interval. 

“They have, indeed! 

“Set at liberty, the Orsini and Colonna factions march upon Rome. Whang! 
bang! trantara-ta! Repetition of the battle-chorus. Whang! bang! taratara! 
New battle-march. Rienzi enters on horseback and intones the battle-hymn. For- 
ward to battle! Whang! bang! bang! taratarara! Reinforcements of brass in- 
struments appear at the back of the stage. Trumpets on this side, trumpets on the 
other. The stage is invaded by women who pray, while the tocsin peals from the 
wings. Clangor of bells, trombones and battle-hymn, rollings of the drums, blasts 
of the cornets, and, in the cellar, explosions of picrate of potash! The theatre 
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trembles: the public, with shattered nerves, cries for mercy inthe boxes. Trumpets 
to the front! From the height of the theatre thirty cornets-d-pistons are watching 
us, Tarantara! reinforcements of warriors ; tara-tantara ! filing off of the wounded ; 
funeral march —taratantara-tara! whang! bang! finale!” 


QUANTITATIVE ELEGIACS. 


Deep in a shady forest it stood, the pride of the woodland ; 
Neath its aged boughs paused we awhile to repose : 

Paused we awhile to repose, since here our roads separated, 
Mine to the peaceful hills, thine to the noisy city. 

Thine to the crowded streets, to the bustling wharves, where the water, 
Vexed by the restless wheels, angrily chafes to a foam. 

Mine *o the ancient woods, to the deer’s green haunts, to’the valley 
Where St. Regis sleeps, watched by the larches around, 

Where mockingly the loon’s shrill laugh rings over the waters, 
And the gray sheldrakes chatter a noisy reply. 

Pines whisper, light birches rustle, as under the west wind 
Passes a shiver of light over the blue Saranac. 

These I again shall see, yet I sigh, for 1 know as we part here, 
So our lives divide, never to mingle again. 


Ir is to be hoped that the railroad with which Roumania has just been blessed, 
may improve the morals and civilisation of that unlucky country, as from all accounts 
there is great room for improvement. Here is a specimen of the state of things at 
present :— 

A dealer in one of the provincial towns had carried home a considerable sum of 
money from a business tour. The evening of his arrival, two men in masks entered 
his house, fastened the doors, and with revolvers at his head demanded the money. 
As resistance was out of the question, the man handed them the key of a closet, 
telling them that in it they would find all he had. While the two robbers were 
ransacking the closet, he quietly got his double-barrelled gun from its hiding place, 
and shot them both dead. This done, he locked the door of his house, and went to 
the Chief of Police to report what he had done. This functionary not being at home, 
he went to the Prefect of the town, who was also absent. Finally he found a Police- 
Commissary, to whom he made his report, and who assembled a party, and went 
with him to the house. The door was opened: the two masked robbers were lying 
dead on the floor. The masks are removed, and behold they are the Prefect and the 
Chief of Police! 

Prussia is certainly disposed to sound the very depth of baseness, to judge from 
the seizure of the private estates, including the stables and stud, of King George of 
Hanover, under the pretext that he is raising a Hanoverian legion in France. King 
George denies that he has done anything more than assist his friends who were 
refugees for his sake. But suppose he had, King George is now a private gentleman 
residing in England, and is no more amenable to Prussia for what he may do in 
France than Mr. Bright would be, If Prussia had any apprehension of the “ Guel- 
phic Legion,” her proper recourse was a complaint to the French Emperor. Of 
course Prussia has no dread of “ 700 or 800 unarmed refugees,” but King George’s 
property is the angulus gui nunc denormat agellum, a nice little pendicle to Naboth’s 
vineyard. We do not know if King George possesses a watch ; but if he does, we 
suggest that he put both it and his spoons in a place of safety. 
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A FEw days before the death of General Jomini (at the age of ninety), one of the 
French papers published the following bulletin of his condition :— 

“There is no longer any hope of the General’s recovery: the funeral will take 
place to-morrow.” 

Now the question arises : was all hope lost because the General was dead already? 
or had they lost patience with him and resolved to bury him alive ? 


Your hand lay in my own, you leaned on me, 
And softly spoke one little word, no more ; 

And from that hour we two can never be 
That to each other which we were before. 


One word may yield the secret of a life, 
One key decipher many a mystic scroll, 

One look may flash an instantaneous light 
Into the darkest chambers of the soul. 


I neither wonder, question, nor complain : 

I knew you loved; how much you love, I know; 
Your heart is not capacious to contain 

One wave of my full heart’s great overflow. 


What shall Ido then? Shall I now refuse 
To pay a little love with love’s excess ? 
Or love for both —supply the love I lose 
With still more lavish wealth of tenderness ? 


Take my heart’s thanks, dear, for the single ray 
That lets me know at least what sunlight is : 
Day is not night because one sky is gray, 
Nor what we win less fair for what we miss. 


A RECENT article in the Revue des Deux Mondes gives a detailed and highly 
interesting account of the Bank of France and the mode in which the enormous 
business is transacted, very diflerent in many respects from the ordinary routine in 
this country. The various precautions taken against theft or violence are also 
remarkable. The cellars which contain the reserves of coin and bullion, over and 
above the sum necessary for daily use which is kept in vaults above-ground, are by 
no means the abodes of splendor that the youthful mind associates with the idea of 
treasure. Massive doors guard the entrance to a winding stair so narrow that two 
persons can pass each other with difficulty, built and walled in with squared blocks 
of stone set in Roman cement, and proof against pick or crowbar. At the foot of 
the stair come four strong iron doors, each one secured by three locks, the keys of 
some of which are in the keeping of the Chief Cashier, and the others in that of the 
Comptroller General, so that they can not be opened without the concurrence of 
these two. These doors opened, the visitor finds himself in a space walled in on all 
sides by large leaden chests, on which the lantern he carries sheds but a feeble light. 
Each one of these chests contains 10,000 francs in coined silver. The gold coin is 
in bags, containing each the same value as the chests, but piled up like the sticks 
of a wood-pile. 

Heaps of greenish white bricks, symmetrically arranged on one side, are ingots of 
silver ; while on the other the lantern’s light gleams brightly on the ingots of gold. 
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At the time of the writer’s visit, the cellars contained precious metals to the amount 
of 726,275,666 francs. 

The precautions which the Bank has in reserve against violence are in part 
unknown, but are generally understood to be formidable. They have it in their 
power to open a large gas-main in the cellar, so as to suffocate any persons who 
might be in it, as well as provisions for flooding it with water in a brief space of 
time. There is also an arrangement for filling the whole winding stair with earth 
or sand, which it would be a heavy and tedious task to remove. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the Bank is guarded by a company of soldiers, and 
a permanent body of fompiers or firemen. The principal cash-office is watched 
every night by faithful watchmen within, and a party of clerks without. These clerks 
every hour patrol the entire establishment, including the gardens, the stables, and 
the roof, and to ensure their punctuality there are dial-plates placed at the most 
remote points, the hands of which they have to set, to show that they have been 
there. At every round they ring a bell communicating with the firemen’s quarters, 
and drop into a box a small plate of zinc, which slides down a tube to the apart- 
ment of the officer on duty with the soldiers. In every hall there are force-pumps 
drawing their supplies from twenty-four reservoirs always full, and wherever there is 
wood-work, axes are hanging on the walls. At the four angles of the square are 
plugs connecting with the mains in the street, by means of which the whole building 
can be deluged at once. 





Four or five years ago, a tanner of Dijon was arraigned on the charge of seditious 
language, the special allegation being that he had said that the amount of the minis- 
terial budget, in thousand-franc notes, would make a pile as high as the tower of 
St. Benignus’s church. He justified himself before the court by an appeal to facts. 
A thousand thousand-franc notes, laid in a pile, mezsure ten centimetres, or 3°9 ins. 
Consequently a budget of two thousand millions, which was the amount in question, 
would make a pile six hundred and fifty-six feet two inches high, while the tower 
referred to measures but three hundred and two feet. He might have said “twice as 
high,” and still been within the truth. The court dismissed the case, as every man 
in France is free —to practise arithmetic. 





No juster retribution could befall a country than the troubles and perils in which 
England has involved herself by her miserable time-serving policy. Had she recog- 
nised the Confederacy, when France made the proposition, the independence of the 
South would have been assured, and England would have obtained a strong ally in 
the new republic; had she from the first espoused the cause of the North, she would 
have secured a friend there. But it was too obvious that her movements were only 
regulated by the prospects of success; and she has in consequence made a bitter 
eriemy of one section, without acquiring the amity of the other. So it is not without 
a feeling allied to satisfaction that we note the uneasiness of the English press at 
Mr. Sumner’s monstrous pretensions — England, according to him, owing the United 
States all the expense of the war for the two years it was (in his opinion) prolonged 
through England’s policy. (And while he is about it, why not put in a claim for all 
the losses of the South for the same period?) Of course Mr. Sumner has no idea 
that such a demand as this will be conceded; what he really means, is that nothing 
England can do will under any circumstances conciliate the North. 

So it is with Ireland. The Irish have again and again declared that nothing short 
of the absolute possession of the land will satisfy them, and that all measures short 
of this they spurn with contempt. This being the case, England has but the option 
to grant their solitary request, or refuse it squarely, and prepare to crush out all 
resistance. She does neither: concedes what they do not want, and refuses what 
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they do. And when Prince Arthur makes a visit of conciliation, there is a furious 
riot with loss of life, only suppressed by the military ; and the Mayor of Cork makes 
a speech eulogistic of the man who endeavored to assassinate the Duke of Edin- 
burgh in Australia. 

This is a very serious state of things with the prospect of a great European war 
as threatening as it nowis. Can England keep out of that war? Hardly; certainly 
not without the loss of what little Arvestige and position she has left. Can she enter 
it with such enemies ready to take advantage of every disaster? The Peace Party 
may find that even in their favorite commercial point of view it is a bad bargain to 
barter the national honor and the position of England for hostility abroad, hatred at 
home, and contempt everywhere. 

Last month we expressed a doubt whether Victor Hugo had any interest in the 
singular speculation of the bookseller Panis. Since that note was written, a letter 
of M. Hugo has been published, in which he expresses great dissatisfaction with the 
whole proceeding, which was done, he complains, without his knowledge. Lacroix, 
the publisher, answers at considerable length. He says that having purchased the 
entire copyright of Z’ Homme qui Rit for twelve years, he was not under any obliga- 
tion to consult with the author as to the means he should adopt to put the work into 
circulation. He also explains and approves-the idea of M. Panis, who bought the 
whole of the first edition. Those persons in France who purchase valuable books 
and possess anything like a library, are a very limited number, he says; far too 
limited. In offering Z’ Homme gui Rit (which alone costs forty francs) as a premium 
to all who should purchase one hundred francs’ worth of valuable books, allowing 
them also a year’s credit if desired, M. Panis did not expect to make any immediate 
profit; but he hoped in this way that a multitude of nuclei of libraries would be 
formed, leading in time to a great increase of the reading public. M. Lacroix 
believes this expectation well-founded, and declares the results, so far, satisfactory. 

WHEN the volume of M. Hugo’s biography by A Witness of his Life (generally 
understood to be Madame Hugo) appeared, many satirical flings were made at the 
exuberantly laudatory spirit which pervaded it. Here is one of the best :— 

Victor Hugo and his family are at dinner. The soup is cooling, the younger 
members of the family are growing impatient, but the poet is in his altitudes, and 
continues to talk. He talks of universes, of spectral irradiations, of the splendors 
of the abyss in revolt. Charles Hugo, in a state of resigned desperation, contem- 
plates the ceiling. “Why, Charles!” suddenly exclaims the Witness, with an 
indignant look at him, “ your father is speaking, and you are not taking notes?” 

WE have all of us laughed at the delightful French-English of the Vicomte de 
Florac, who “attended himself to a box on the ear,” when he reproved young 
Farintosh, and in his character of naturalised Englishman, “kept birds for combat 
of cock.” Some good things in this line have been done by others ; witness the 
annexed correspondence in English-French and French-English, between the Editor 
of the London Zomahawk and the Redacteur-en-chet of Le Gamin de Paris :— 


(Letrer No. 1.) / 
STRAND, 199, 
20th Mars, Londres. 
MoN CHER REDACTEUR-EN-CHEF, 
Je suis tres enchanté d’ecrive 4 vous. J’espere que vous étes bien, c’est possible 
que vous n’avez oublié q’un de votres collaborateurs un Monsieur Jules Canard avez 
ecrive beaucoup pour moi dans l’anné passé, Pensez vous que c’est possible pour 
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lui de venir a Dovres pour reporter le Grand Revue de nos Voluntiers? Si c’est 
possible nous serions enchanté de lui voir. S’il demandez pour moi aux tete quartiers 
du 26th Regiment de Diddlesex Art". il me trouvez. R.S.V.P. 
Credez moi, cher Rédacteur, 
Votre tres vraiment, 
Le Redacteur-en-Chef du TOMAHAWK. 


(Letter No. IL.) 
MEDEA MILOR PUBLISHERE-RULING, 

It is great pleasure I write you to comprehend to you I ave seen Mister Jules 
Canard, Esquire. He very much afraid of the sea will move itself. I ave given 
orderes that he may obey imself, he will come to Dovere to see your Voluntaries, 
he not speak the English like I so you must comprehend a man which is an inter- 
pretation. , 

Receive my distinguished emanations, 

The Puplishere-ruling of the 

“ PARISIAN WHICH IS UNEDUCATED CHILD-BOY.” 


Paris, March the 29¢h day, 1869. 


These amusing imitations, however, must pale their ineffectual fires before the 
genuine article. Here isa circular sent by an inventor in France to several scientific 
men in England. Whether the English be Doctor Bouron’s or not, we can not say ; 
but the translation bears evident marks of somebody’s having “made it himself” :— 

“One of the richest speculations. To give intelligence to the capitalists specu- 
lators. Machine to bring up constantly the water to all the altitudes, same the most 
considérables, without no one making and no one expense only those necessary for 
the first founding of the machine itself (founding litle expensive relatively to profit- 
able product effect). Inventor’s rights to be sold. To,write post-paid to Doctor 
Bouron, physician, to héberville, départm' of Seine-Inférieure, France.. Remark.— 
The function of that machine is settled on a natural and immuable principle of whom 
is daily the no methodical application.—That machine permit to create a continual 
running water outside the ground every where is existant, as deeply as it will be, an 
head-waters.—It is destined to be substituted to all the pump’s systems, its construc- 
tion don’t being more expensive and besides no one expense being necessary for its 
constant and profitable work, whilst every pump’s known to-day system, especially 
when the water must be brought up to great altitudes, are necessitating enormous 
expenses comparatively to the profitable product, and that during all their work.—It 
don’t must to be forgotten, that machine produce a running water but no a water- 
spout ; its could very well to maintain of water some fire-pumps, for instance, but 
not to be substituted to themselves.—That machine can to furnish just same quantity 
of water than that produced by the head-waters to which it is adapted.—It cans be 
removed if it wants, but it’s not a real mobile machine.” 





